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Civilization on Wheels 


OTION in itself, we suppose, is not an- 

tagonistic to thought. In fact we have 

Aristotle and the peripatetic school to 
prove that it can be a spur to philosophy. But be- 
tween the discussion of ideas “beneath the classic 
shades of Academe” and pondering on the ways of 
life as an eight-cylinder car or a Baldwin locomotive 
whirls the world in kaleidoscopic confusion before 
the senses, lies the chasm between sustained think- 
ing and disjointed impressions. No one, so far as 
we know, has attempted to measure the effect of 
the traveling propensities of the American public 


upon its culture, and no one, we surmise, will be. 


able to attain to an exact appraisal. But it should 
be patent to the least scientific and statistical ob- 
server that some, and undoubtedly considerable, in- 
fluence is exerted upon our civilization by the fact 
that a great part of America is constantly on wheels. 
And it would be hard to maintain that locomotion 
| has proved an unmixed blessing to the nation. 
It would, of course, be harder still to gainsay its 
_ advantages. They go almost without the saying—the 
wider horizons of thought that traveling engenders, 
» exhilaration of spirit that comes of fresh scenes, 
sense of national solidarity that contact with 
rsons of distant sections calls forth, she develop- 
ut of business that the motability of the popula- 
tion makes possible. What more needs demonstra- 
tion is that of the factors which make the American 
nation, alert, eager, ingenious, clever as it is, any- 
thing but a nation of thinkers, the fact that great 
masses of the people are constantly in a state of being 


. conveyed from one point to another is not the least, 


if it is not the most, important, 
es £ 

Take our city dwellers, for instance, a class of 
the community which since its place of business lies 
close to its residence sections, and which, since great 
numbers of its members are presumably in too 
Straitened economic circumstances to permit of ex- 
tensive excursioning, might be supposed to be more 
or less unaffected by travel. What is the reality? 
It spends a substantial part of its hours out of the 
office in locomotion—in subway, automobile, trolley 
car, or bus—going to and from business by day, to 
and from diversion by night. And it spends it 
under conditions most adverse to thinking, under so 
constant a bombardment of happenings that the 
mind has hardly absored one impression before the 
next has jostled it for place, and rumination is 
swamped in the heterogeny of incident. Only the 
most self-absorbed and tenacious mind can pursue 
a consecutive line of thought under such pressure. 

The very ease with which America takes to the 
railroad militates against a train trip being a means 
to mental stock-taking. As a nation it “picks up 
and goes” on the slightest provocation, to visit a 
friend in a nearby suburb, to keep a business engage- 
ment in Chicago, Atlanta, or Houston, to hear an 
opera in Birmingham, to spend a holiday in Florida. 
It is always headed somewhere, and usually is anx- 
lous to reach its destination in a hurry; while it is 
traveling it is generally too preoccupied to have 
thought except for the object of its journey, and 
when at home is too likely to be thinking of the next 
mission that will take it ajourneying to settle down 
to calm and reflection. What is it that makes us 
such voracious readers of magazines, consumers of 
such large quantities of light fiction, except that our 
_ restlessness counsels to the story or the article that 
can be read between stations or put down when the 
car drives up to the door? The ponderous and 
ponderable book goes by the board where the many 
\are concerned not only because it is beyond their 

(Continued on page 4) 


Psyche 


By Vircinta Moore ao 


HE soul that has believed ++ 

And is deceived 
I Thinks nothing for awhite, *% 
All thoughts are vile. i 


And then because the sun 
Is mute persuasion, 

And hope in Spring and Fall 
Most natural, 


The soul grows calm and mild, 
A little child, 
Finding the pull of breath 
Better than death, 


And thinks that sun is warm . 
Five petals form 

The violet, blue head 

Softened by red... 


And simulating wind, 
Stronger, and thinned, 

And tough to meet a blow, 
And sure, and slow, 

The soul for lost love’s sake 
Splits the opaque, 

Past Venus, past the Plough, 
Much further, now: 


The soul that had believed 
And was deceived 

Ends by believing more 
Than ever before. 
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authors to make up an interesting critical uni- 

verse, at least. These middlemen of the literary 
world are, for reasons not always crystalline clear, 
usually divided into two sharply defined groups: the 
reviewers and the critics. At any well-regulated 
literary gathering, where the quality of the table 
talk is exceedingly distinguished, the reviewer is cer- 
tainly never spoken of very flatteringly, if at all. 
He is with the goats. The critic, on the other hand, 
however much you may disagree with him, is given 
the homage to which his talents and his supposed 
cultural and intellectual background entitle him. He 
is on the side of the gods and belongs with the elect 
in Heaven. The reviewer, loosely speaking, is a sort 
of parvenu among the Parnassians, a journalist or a 
clown or a hack; only a jockey on the literary race 
track, riding stalking horses one day and thorough- 
breds the next. He is even without benefit of ama- 
teur standing. 

From what I have just said, one might reason- 
ably conclude that I have been reading Arnold Ben- 
nett on “The*Pxpere Bouk"R¢vieW er” crtaking my 
cue from “The Free-Lance Writer’s Handbook.” 
But such is not the case. There are a few reviewers, 
no doubt, who actually read a book before broad- 
casting their report of it to a curious book public hun- 
gry for fillips, Bennett’s flip ingenuousness to the 
contrary. And when we find an editor saying: 
“. . but practical writers by no means monopolize 
the field, and reviewing is an excellent start for a 
young writer. . . .,” we realize that he is concerned 
only with “telling how,” and is making no attempt 
to see book reviewing steadily or whole. 

It is all too easy, I think, to fall into the very 
uncritical habit of taking so-called criticism far more 
seriously than it deserves, and in discounting the in- 
trinsic value of reviewing on sight. Such an attitude 
derives much of its validity from the general trivial- 
ity of the reviewer’s subject matter, and the cheap- 
ness and venality implicit in much of the reviewing 
itself. But granting the utter worthlessness of two- 
thirds of the current reviews, what do we find when 
we examine the increasingly large body of writing 
parading under the banner of Criticism or Belles 
Lettres? We find, I belicve, a very small percent- 
age of first rate criticism. This insistence upon the 
essential and practically universal integrity of criti- 
cism, while comparatively safe, is nothing if not mis- 
leading. ‘This is not an apology for reviewers; it is 
only a plea for saner criticism of criticism. 

ses SF S# 

To settle down—just what is a reviewer? and 
how does he differ from a critic? Mr. Henry 
Seidel Canby, who should know something about it, 
finds it impossible to determine where criticism ceases 
and reviewing begins, and decides to draw a scien- 
tific parallel, differentiating between pure criticism 
and applied. The latter kind is called reviewing. 
The distinction being still a bit obscure, he makes 
the best of a rather trying situation by concluding 
that good criticism is applicable to all literature, while 
good reviewing is simply good criticism applied to a 
new book. 

John Riddell, a very retiring, astute, and en- 
gaging reviewer, disavows any pretension to the réle 
of critic. “We book reviewers,” he says, “haven't 
the space or the liberty to salute Absolute Truth.” 
He admits that they write labels and catchwords for 
the benefit of various reading publics; that they 
“state their reactions as amusingly, briefly, and im- 


os 4 [= all kinds of commentators on books and 
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pressionistically as possible”; that that is their job, 
humble though it may be. 

Mr. Riddell is refreshingly candid, which is some- 
thing, but he does not supply us with the whole 
story. Several years ago there appeared in the New 
Republic an anonymous article in which a reviewer 
of long and presumably high standing broke down 
completely and told everything. Forty years of 
reviewing, instead of giving him confidence in his 
ability to do justice to all concerned, had only served 
to open his eyes to the futility of the whole business. 
He had been able to “‘sell” his opinions to others but 
not to himself. A finished technique, fluency, vivac- 
ity, and an I-know-what-I’m-talking-about air might 
satisfy a gullible clientéle, but he knew these things 
for what they were. Although his ruthless soul 
searchings had their interest, the most valuable part 
of the confession was his attempt to differentiate be- 
tween the critic and the reviewer. {The critic, he 
found, has backgrounds, standards, "taste; and, per- 
spective. He has no prejudices—not malignant; any": 
way—and personalities do not: jnftyence his judg-: 
ments. ‘The reviewer, on the othe Hand? "Simply 
an off-brand critic, working under difficulties and 
suffering from any number of ailments, contracted ° 
for the most part in the swamps of the contempor- 
ary. Where the critic has standards, backgrounds, 
knowledge, the reviewer has only favorites, little or 
no perspective, and a background conspicuous for its 
holes. Unlike the critic, he is forced to write about 
books as they issue hot from the press, and writes 
better about bad books for obvious reasons. He also 
has the journalist’s knack of feigning an enthusiasm 
for things often distasteful. ‘Thus this reviewer, 
turned State’s evidence, went on, sparing no one, 
not even himself, 

It seems, then, that this writer made a distinction 
of degree, whereas Mr. Canby thought it one of 
kind. Whether it is a question of bananas and 
oranges or only a matter of bananas ripe and ba- 
nanas rotten, I shall not attempt to decide. 

ss sf SF 

How does reviewing today compare with review- 
ing of the last century? Mr. Canby is of the opin- 
ion that reviewing in America “has had a career by 
no means glorious,” In the early part of the nine- 
teenth cefitury, when 'we showed unmistakable signs 
of coming out of our swaddling literary garments, 
reviewing as a trade or profession just wasn’t. We 
had very few strictly literary journals, and those few 
were like so many wee, faint voices completely 
drowned out by Indian whoops or the ringing echoes 
of the pioneer’s ax. England continued to dump her 
critical goods over here in stultifying profusion; and 
so between an unfavorable literary milieu and a 
harsh, dictatorial, and ~uite long-winded remote con- 
trol of our literary policies, American literature had 
its back to the wall. Aside from an occasional criti- 
cal chirp from Lowell or Poe or Fuller, all was 
silence until the next cargo of admonition and cen- 
sure arrived from abroad. What native criticism we 
had seldom related itself to indigenous contemporary 
letters. There was relatively little being written in 
the first place, and in the second, what there was 
was sadly wanting in quality. To pay serious critical 
attention to such trivial material was felt to be a 
waste of time and talent. 

Needless to say, our reviewing was carried on in 
the last century, largely—-as it still is—by hacks. 
Our brightest critical sparks were hammered out in 
off moments by men who were preéminently poets, 

essayists, short story writers, or novelists, who con- 
sidered book reviewing in the same light in which 
Arnold Bennett considers it today. But one thing 
at least may be said for American reviewing during 
the last century: it never approached the reviews in 
the British periodicals in the matter of length or 
sophistry. And though an occasional reviewer for 
the North American, or later the Atlantic, out- 
winded his English cousins, he was not typical; be- 
sides, these exceptions did not begin to occur until 
after the Civil War when books began to multiply 
and reviewers had not yet learned the happy knack 
of lumping seven or eight together, and dismissing 
each with a pregnant, well-turned epigram. 

Mr. Canby has also made the startling discovery 
that reviewing in those early days of our literary 
youth “was carried on in small type, in the backs of 
certain magazines, Most of it was verbose and much 
of it was worthless as criticism.”” How we have im- 
proved all that. ‘Today, to find the reviews in our 
leading magazines, we need only turn to the adver- 
tising sections where they are—a great many of 
them, anyway—very appropriately placed. Even 
the Saturday Review prints at least half of its re- 


views in large type. And as to the application of 

Mr. Canby’s second point to current criticism: while 
it is true that the larger share of it is singularly free 
from the taint of pomposity, it is equally true that 
most of it is utterly worthless as criticism. 

The new era in reviewing, as Mr. Canby and 
others have remarked, had obscure ‘beginnings, but 
undoubtedly traces its parentage back to modern 
journalism, which did not do exactly right by its 
child but nevertheless provided it with ways and 
means of getting on in the world. Reviewing re- 
mained in this pampered state of worldliness until 
the “intellectual weeklies” came along and lifted it 
out of the gutter. Ultimately, they transformed the 
prodigal into a gentleman and a scholar. But the 
job was not yet done. A man may be a gentleman 
and a scholar and still be a snob or a special pleader. 
A more catholic outlook was needed. It may be 
that this utopian state of affairs is now an accom- 
plished fact; it may be—only a hopeless ideal. 
ae ses SF 8 

ot reviewer is a bundle of relations—a person of 

_,, many ‘fesponsibilities, constantly approximating jus- 

ee ce, to the book, the author, his audience, or to him- 

** self pt the’ expense of the rest. He finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to keep from losing his critical way 
in the labyrinth of this complex network. Most re- 
viewers ignore the problem altogether, resigning 
themselves freely to their moods of the moment. 
The recognition of the existence of a problem is in 
itself something; perhaps as much as we can hope 
for. No one, I suppose, will ever be able satisfactor- 
ily to allocate these unescapably intricate relation- 
ships. 

We might as well begin, as we shall probably 
end, by raising a few questions. First of all, what is 
a reviewer’s relation to the book? Although we 
may with grace and good sense discount heavily 
Milton’s rhetorical statement regarding the relative 
value of a man and a good book, yet, by the very 
nature of things, a reviewer’s first duty is to the 
book. ‘The book must stand or fall on its own mer- 
its or defects, and the reviewer will be judged by 
the quality of his reactions to it. If he allows bias 
or personal feeling to enter in, his usefulness suffers. 
But does he owe nothing to his public, to himself, or 
to the author, fOW mlay say? Yes, tut his obliga- 
tions to the other three are decidedly subordinate. 
As in the case of reading for pleasure, we do not’ 
say, I believe [ll read for pleasure this afternoon, 
and then deliberately pull a “pleasure” book from 
the shelf. Reading for pleasure is a more subtle, a 
more unconscious, and a more organic process than 
that. Likewise, a reviewer’s relations to himself, to 
his audience, and to the author are even more elu- 
sive of precise delineation. If a reviewer brings in- 
telligence to the discussion of a book, a goodly 
amount of sensitivity and critical insight, and aims 
at fairness, then at one stroke he has done right by 
all concerned. 

When the penitent reviewer whom we have al- 
ready shrived admits that he is a “literary moon- 
shiner, distilling from corn of long and _ painful 
growth a little glassful of critical hard liquor meant 
to be gulped down at a single swallow,” I am ready 
to plead guilty to the charge of over-simplification, 
even though he makes no allowance for the gulf 
frequently intervening between intention and achieve- 
ment. And when Archibald MacLeish accuses the 
“critiquins” of jumping with malicious zest upon 
these products of “long and painful growth,” con- 
cerned solely with showing themselves off to good 
advantage, and not at all averse to using cruel and 
highhanded means for securing that end—TI begin 
to feel sorry once more, and fail to rally until some- 
one suggests that perhaps Mr. MacLeish is merely 
defending pygmies against the assault of pygmies. 

After all, I think, we must return at last to the 
book itself or confess that our chief interests lie else- 
where. Even L. A. McDonald’s lament that critics 
and reviewers are unreliable, prejudiced, and hyper- 
analytical, and that perhaps the reading public, the 
charwomen, knowing more about a book’s perform- 
ance, are safer guides, leaves me cold: she is not 
belittling criticism as a whole; she is merely tilting 
at bad criticism. It is not the problem of a review- 
er’s value to his readers; it is simply the problem of 
seeing a book as something human and living, as 
something more than a bar of soap up for chemical 
analysis. 

The reviewing industry, if we choose to believe 
its severest critics, is, like Hollywood or democracy, 
rotten to its very core. Perhaps the crying need of 
reviewing at the present time is decentralization. 

The majonty of our reviews are written by New 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Yorkers; and the books they review are, for the 
most part, written also by New Yorkers. The in- 
ferences to be drawn are obvious: either log-rolling 
or mud-slinging will very likely be the general order 
of the day. 

Passing on, we run into the goose-steppers, the 
watchful-waiters, who take no chances but endeavor, 
if possible, to see what the others are going to say 
before venturing into print. 

Next we encounter an even more obnoxious pest, 
the reviewer who spurns mass critical opinion and is 
determined to be different, at the expense, as a rule, 
of being absurd. 

Then follow the exhibitionists, the springboard re- 
viewers, or, as some one has dubbed them, the ego- 
frisky ones who use book reviewing as a pretext for 
telling us about themselves, panning some other book 
or author, or writing an informal essay on the joys 
of reading—very delightful at times, but also very 
irrelevant. Closely allied to the exhibitionists, but 
not exactly blood brothers, are the unbridled impres- 
sionists who always know what they like if not 
always why. Next we come to the inveterate blurb 
writers, the superlative mongers, the darlings of the 
publishers. George Jean Nathan once said, and 
there is no telling how many times he has repeated 
it, that the chief fault of American criticism is its 
warm and undiscriminating hospitality to second- 
rate striving. 

Last, but by no means worst, are the academic 
specialists who confine their reviews, largely, to stud- 
ies bearing upon their own particular fields. As a 
general thing their critiques are scholarly, and they 
doubtless try to be fair, but on occasion the animus 
of professional rivalry or scorn takes hold of them. 

s+ ss 

Now that we have the different types of reviewers 
fairly well catalogued, what scandal can we dig up 
against their technique, style, vocabulary—yea, even 
As far as technique goes, they 
They write on the whole with 
facility and grace. But in the matter of vocabulary 
they do not come off so well. Robert Littell, in a 
series of articles entitled “Vivid and His Pals,” made 
outa damaging case some time ago against prac- 
tically all of the critics and reviewers, including him- 
self, regarding their loose and maddeningly indis- 
criminate use of words and phrases. He raised sev- 
eral disturbing questions and cited any number of 
embarrassing “horrible examples.” His very delight- 
ful papers boiled down to this: Do reviewers know 
what they mean when they call this story “moving” 
or that character “alive,” or does anyone else? 

Nearly any reviewer could read the Littell indict- 
ment without giving up very much of his self-respect, 
but Margaret Lynn’s “Concerning Reviewers of 
Sorts” is ‘something else again. If he can weather 
her savage barrage and emerge unscathed, he is a 
very fine reviewer indeed. She not only assails the 
current reviewer’s careless and oily manhandling of 
respectable words, she casts blighting aspersions on 
his ability to write, spell, punctuate, or even use 
decent, schoolboy grammar. And it is not the 
groundlings that she damns, either, but the higher- 
ups who should know better. 

Having roughly indicated a few of the occupa- 
tional diseases which far too many members of the 
reviewing fraternity seem to be down with, ranging 
all the way from cultural bankruptcy to ortho- 
graphical insolvency, let us call James Norman Hall 


their grammar! 
stand acquitted. 


to the stand: 


Four of them (literary critics) would be quite 
enough to review all the books worth reviewing which are 
printed in the course of one year. One might be stationed 
in Tahiti, one in Iceland, one in the Sahara Desert, one in 
some mountain fastness of the farthest Andes. There, un- 
harassed, unhurried, free from the depression which comes 
from being encompassed by multitudes of books, they might 
render service of real value to the world. 


The Prosecution rests. 





“How did I learn to write? I didn’t,” says G. K. 
Chesterton in an article in John O” London’s 
Weekly. “I am still learning to write, and by the 
only method. You learn to write by writing and 
writing and writing; but you must take each word 


by itself, examining it as you would examine a crimi- 
nal, and by avoiding ready-made phrases. wae 
t 1s so 


is no harder work than learning to write. i 
hard that it prevents general ‘education in the 
customary sense of the term. But the novelist, who 
has to deal with everything in life, has a great privi- 
lege. He is permitted to have no exact knowledge 
of anything in life—except his craft, and not always 


that.” 
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Graham Taylor: His Book 
PIONEERING ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS. By 
GRAHAM TayLor. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1930. $4. 
Reviewed by JoHN PALMER Gavir 


HE Grand Old Man of the social settle- 
ment movement in America has written his 
memoirs. Just past eighty—he was born 
May 1, 1850—he is still going strong, and for aught 
anyone can see may live to write an autobiography. 
To find it in this book you must read much between 
the lines, for he is more interested in what he has 
seen and participated in than in himself, even as 
participant. “The book is perhaps the more valuable 
for that, because it is a history rather of a period 
than of a person. It is a period, now ended or end- 
ing, to whose character and accomplishment Taylor 
himself has contributed possibly more than any other 
one person—the period in which the Protestant 
churches of America abandoned the old, purely in- 
dividualistic, theology and began to take account of 
society as a whole, of the tremendous importance of 
social environment in determining human destiny. 
Beginning his Christian ministry in quite conven- 
tional fashion, in a country crossroads parish at Hope- 
well Junction, Dutchess County, a few miles back of 
Fishkill, N. Y., without anything in his upbringing 
or training to account for what was then an unusual 
point of view, he almost immediately began to take 
note of the influence of social, political, economic 
factors as conditioning his pastoral activity. His first 
serious attack was upon the ancient system of rented 
pews, among people who regarded their ownership 
as that of real estate, as clearly private property as a 
farm or a horse. He got himself into hot water by 
assailing local corruption in politics. As he says: 


It required breaches in the peaceful order of local life to 
impress upon me the sanctity of the common welfare, and 
the obligation of the ministry and the church to have a 
community consciousness, . . . Through all the after-years 
I learned that a minister is only a man ministering, and that 
the measure of one’s manhood measures his ministry. 


Called after seven years of struggle to incarnate 
this spirit, to a city pastorate in Hartford, Taylor 
saturated the new church with this idea, building out 
of a dying entity one of the first of the great “insti- 
tutional” churches, ministering to the whole life of 
the people. Very soon he was summoned to inocu- 
late the outgoing ministry with this virus; called to a 
chair of “practical theology” in Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary. So successful was he in communicat- 
ing to his students his own vision of the church’s 
duty and opportunity that he had to move on pres- 
ently to Chicago, to become the first professor of 
“Christian Sociology.” It was a new and catching 
expression; just then Albion W. Small was begin- 
ning in the University of Chicago the creation of 
the first department of sociology in any university. 
It is all an old story and taken for granted now, but 
it was innovation then. From that day to this, 
Taylor has been sending out into city and country- 
side young men to preach the gospel from the social 
point of view. 

Even as he had done in the country and in Hart- 
ford, he forthwith inserted himself and his family 
life into that of Chicago. He went even further; 
it was an essential of his strategy to take up residence 
in one of the congested wards of the city, renting a 
big house left aside by the great fire in what most 
would call a “slum,” but in what was only a densely 
packed community of preponderantly well-behaved 
working people. Here, about his own family as a 
nucleus, he gathered the group of like-spirited folk 
and created the social settlement since famous under 
the title “Chicago Commons.” Of its purpose he 
says: 

We accounted to our neighbors for our presence in these 
simple words: ‘We have chosen to come to live and work 
here to be all we can to the people and to receive all they 
can be to us as friends and neighbors; to share with them 
what to us makes life worth living; to assume the full ob- 
ligations and claim all the rights of citizenship in a com- 
munity with whose interests we identify ourselves, whose 
conditions we share, and for whose happiness, material wel- 
fare, political freedom, and social progress we try to do our 
part.” 


I am able to sense what he drove at and did, 
because I lived in Chicago Commons for five years; 
I saw this man in daily action there as I had seen 
him before in the Fourth Church at Hartford 
whence he summoned me. But that is also why I 
cannot tell whether the average reader will find in 
this book all that I see in it. Perhaps I read into 


it more than is really there. Seeing it as I do, 
however, I believe that the period which it covers 
cannot be fully understood without such an inter- 
pretation of its coming about as Taylor has con- 
tributed. , 

Obviously, he and his associates could not par- 
ticipate actively in the life of their neighborhood 
without quickly discovering that it was no water- 
tight community, isolated from the larger one of 
which it was a part. All their accomplishment was 
conditioned by the fiercely-flowing currents of the 
city as a whole, as the city was affected by those of 
the state, as the state was affected by the national 
life, as the nation was concerned in the life of the 
world. Hence such a pastorate as Taylor conceived 
must function in view of all the ebb and flow of 
life among men everywhere. 

So, it was unavoidable that such a man, attempt- 
ing to describe his own activities over a period of 
half a century, must write of all manner of things 
affecting what he was trying to do, including his 
effort to inspire other men, and women too, to sim- 
ilar ministry in the communities to which they might 
be called. Hence this book deals with many aspects 
of life, more particularly in the Chicago where he 











me 








Alexander Pope, who had much to say on the reviewers of 
his day, and who in his “Essay on Criticism” wrote: 
Tis with our judgments as our watches,—none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 


has been a virile figure since the early ‘nineties. For 
nearly thirty years he has contributed to the Chicago 
Daily News a weekly column, with extraordinary 
freedom to say what he would. Victor F. Lawson, 
publisher of that newspaper, once described him as 
“the conscience of Chicago.” And meanwhile he 
has traveled pretty well round the world, keenly 
alive to the human values in what he saw. 

With something like distaste for the job, and al- 
most as if it were an afterthought, Taylor writes a 
bit of history of his upbringing, trying to account 
for himself. He doesn’t do it very well; I doubt 
his capacity for self-appraisal; he is not given to 
introspection. Probably it is just as well—had he 
been less objective he could not have ranged so far 
or done so much. And there is if you seek it a 
woof of personality and inner experience giving 
meaning to the whole. 

Every minister and social worker ought to read 
this book; teachers of American history and sociology 
will, I think, find it indispensable. It is not propa- 
ganda in any ordinary sense; it is the tale of a 
man who all his life has been trying to mediate be- 
tween extremes and to interpret men of widely differ- 
ing views and interests to each other. At the core 
of it is Taylor’s own idea of religion as relationship ; 
of the minister’s duty and opportunity to rectify rela- 
tionship “toward brother man and Father God.” As 
he puts it: 


I have found “relationship” to be the one term interpreta- 
tively interchangeable with “religion.” I sought and first 
used this term to interpret religion to men who claimed 
to be hostile to it. I told them that every one of them 
had a religion of his own, whatever he might call it; that 
it consisted of his own ideals of his relationship to God 
and fellow-men; that the Christian religion is essentially the 
ideal which Jesus had of relationship to God as father and 
to men as brothers; that only in so far as any of his fol- 


lowers actually practice those relationships and strive to 
realize them more completely are they really Christian; and 
that whatever rites and ceremonies, sacraments and creeds, 
may express and impress religious experiences and aspira- 
tion, religion itself is relationship to God and Man, 

Aside from its expression of ideas, theories, and 
aspirations, and its rather slender thread of personal 
confession, Taylor’s book is a narrative of great 
aspects of life and development and of people, him- 
self among them, living in one of the most mo- 
inentous periods of modern history. 





A Universal Faust 


THE LIFE OF SOLOMON. By Epmonp F Ec. 

New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 1930. $3. 

Reviewed by JonaTHAN DanIELs 

Author of “Clash of Angels” 

ITH thousands of lives of heroes and 

heroines, kings and knaves and politicians 

pouring from the presses in the last decade, 
biography has gone to diverse ends. Many fine 
books have been written to seek through the facts 
the esthetic truth of a life. Others, less devout, 
have used mere factual truth or even ancient rumor 
to shape designs in sensation. Some have been splen- 
did as story, some valuable as research, and a few 
have been works of art in the field of history. But 
in all the decade, in all the vast number of biogra- 
phies, very few have attained to anything approach- 
ing the poetic truth and beauty of Edmond Fleg’s 
“The Life of Solomon.” 

This is a book so bound up with poetry in every 
line of it, that, exquisite as it is in the translation 
of Viola Gerard Garvin from the French, the 
reader is afraid that something unapparent but beau- 
tiful has been lost in taking it from the original lan- 
guage of the writer. In this day of biographers, 
Mr. Fleg writes in the high tradition of the poet 
chronicler and his work is chronicle and poetry of 
genius and power. Solomon’s life, as he follows it 
through Scripture and history and legend, is the 
familiar, but eternally stirring, poetry of man rising 
to grandeur only to end in such dust as the wind 
blows away. 

Wisely, Mr. Fleg has adhered to, or rather used 
in modified form, the language of the Old Testa- 
ment poetry by and about Solomon, particularly in 
the Song of Songs where is told the love of the 
king in his youth for Abishag, the Shulamite, who 
loved a shepherd and could deny a king. The 
story itself begins with the coming of that alto- 
gether desirable Abishag to warm the chilling body 
of the dying King David, though the book opens 
with the birth of Solomon, born in God’s forgiving 
of the sin of David and Bathsheba. The story goes 
on, after the Biblical pattern, in the violence of 
Solomon to remove his brother Adonijah out of the 
way to the throne. It comes to the pomp of Solo- 
mon, arisen from petty Jewish king to Oriental 
potentate, in his power half abandoning the God 
who has given him wisdom to make alliances with 
strange nations and strange women and strange gods. 
There is then the kingdom groaning under the 
weight of Solomon’s grandeur. 

st ss SF 

Into this scriptural story, Mr. Fleg has infused 
with art and learning the best of the multitude of 
legends which have grown up among other peoples 
about this Solomon. Woven into the fabric of the 
story are the myths of the Arabic story tellers, of 
the legend-makers of Ireland, of India, of Ethiopia. 
This is a Solomon who had domination over the 
demons of earth and sea and air, over the birds 
and beasts of air and field. It is a Solomon who 
fell from power and grandeur to the ditches of Israel, 
from surfeit to starvation, from well-fed court wis- 
dom to the bitter but peaceful wisdom of a man 
who has suffered greatly. And Solomon becomes 
not a king of Israel alone but a universal figure, “a 
Faust,” as Mr. Fleg found in the multitude of leg- 
ends, “at once Hebraic and universal, in whom life, 
as it widens and increases, at length sums up the 
whole of human experience.” 

The book is written in a heavily but beautifully 
decorated prose. Many undoubtedly will find it too 
rich a verbal diet but for such as like long poems, 
decorated not only with adjective and metaphor, but 
with poetic story and fable and incident, the book 
will be a happy discovery for, prose though it is, it 
sings throughout with the rich rhythm of its closing 
lines: 

Now, while he thus made supplication in his last prayer, 


a hand took his hand without touching it. And seventy 
thousand steps led his footsteps, without brushing against 
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him, to the holy Ark, in the innermost depths of the Holy 
of Holies 

And, behold, he went down below the Ark. And with 
him a sword went down. And at the sword’s point a drop 
of gall grew green. 

He went down; he went down. And with him, in his 
going down, went thousands of eyes lighting his way. 

He went down, he went down. And out of the silence 
beneath him came up the sound of beating that beat and 
beat, strongly and yet more strongly. 

And, behold, in the depths at last, Solomon stood upright 
upon the corner-stone of the world, where the heart of 
Adam thundered with the thunder of its beating. 

And he raised his hand, with the four jewels of the 
ring, which bore the name of the Eternal. And all the 
demons ran to him, and cried: 

“At thy service, at thy service, King Solomon.” 

Then the King of Peace gave commandment: 

“Build ye the Temple invisible!” 

And so soon as he had said this the drop of gall fell upon 
his lip. And, standing upright, he died. 

But the demons think that he yet liveth. And, under 
the ring yplifted on the hand of Solomon, carving justice 
from unrighteousness, and in war graving the image of 
peace, from century to century, from generation to genera- 
tion, even to the end of days, they build, in spite of them- 
selves, the Temple of the Messiah. 





Chiefly about Ships 
NOT WITHOUT DUST AND HEAT. By 
Weston Martyr. New York: Ives Washburn. 
1930. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Bast. DAVENPORT 


T would be a thousand pities if this book were 
to miss one of the readers born to be delighted 
by it because of its rather inappropriate title. 

As one of Captain Bairnsfather’s TTommies cheer- 
fully remarked in the rigor of a Flanders winter, 
“Thank God there are no mosquitoes,” so one con- 
solation among the horrors of a small boat when 
things go wrong (or, I suppose, of a tramp 
steamer? ) is that there is generally no dust. And 
“Not Without Dust and Heat” is a book of short 
stories chiefly about ships. 

Mr. Martyr can write about ships. 
vey their witchery and their deviltry, the way in 
which small boats, especially, can put one through 
agonies of discomfort, fatigue, and exasperation and 
then by one hour’s coquettish complaisance win one’s 
whole heart again. Perhaps the pleasantest stories 
in the book are those of small boat sailing like “A 
Prelude to Ensiavement,” “A Little Sail,” and “A 
Golden Calf.” In these Mr. Martyr shows an in- 
fectious enthusiasm which is one of the most winning 
qualities an author can have, and in them, as every- 
where, vigor and a keen humor. His humor broad- 
ens into irresistible farce in “A Savage Island,” in 
which a returned explorer finds that a lifetime spent 
among the outposts of the empire has left him en- 
tirely too soft to face the hardships of a casual cara- 
vanning trip in England, in May, with an average 


He can con- 


rainfall. 
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But these stories, enjoyable as they are, are not 
so valuable as the tales of tramp steamers and the 
tropics. Mr. Martyr can also write of sailors, and 
of soldiers and other men of their hands, with a 
sympathy that reminds one or the late C. E. Mon- 
tague’s short stories of the wir. Once or twice, in 
reading either of these authors, one may feel that 
the fictitious narrators are a little unconvincing in 
their absolute obliviousness to danger, a shade self- 
conscious about it, as in “A Drug on the Market.” 
But this is perhaps carping, and in any case applies 
only to one or two stories in the book. Certainly 
“A Sleeping Draught” and “Sea Lawyers” could 
hardly be better. At his best, Mr. Marytr makes 
use. of the callousness of his characters with great 
effect, as in the bitter “White Poison” and the grim 
“4 Contact with Reality.” This last is the greatest 
story in the book. It begins with what seems an 
overworked situation, the young man who fears he 
is a coward cutting himself adrift in the South Seas 
to make sure; but whereas in all the other stories 
that begin so the hero is brought to a triumphant 
finish, Mr, Martyr’s character finds, in a hideously 
painful manner, that he actually is a coward. His 
soul’s tragedy is told by a man who has long ago 
drowned his unresisting soul, and has no idea what 
he is relating; he sees only the physical torments, but 
the reader perceives them as only a background to 
the exquisite spiritual pain. “A Contact with Real- 
ity” is a masterpiece. 

Mr. Martyr, it will be seen, has an unusually 
wide range, and whatever he does he does well. 
“Not Without Dust and Heat” is a book to have. 


Amiel 


PHILINE. From the Unpublished Journals of 
HEnRI-Frépéric AmieL. Translated by VAN 
Wyck Brooks. With an Introduction by Ep- 
MOND JALouX. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


1930. $3. 
Reviewed by JAMEs OrRICK 
ENRI-FREDERIC AMIEL is indeed be- 


coming, as M. Edmond Jaloux says, a 

legendary figure. Most legendary figures 
are known largely at second-hand, and in Amiel’s 
case this is to a great extent unavoidable. Matthew 
Arnold—to whom the majority of English-speaking 
readers owe their knowledge of Amiel as French 
readers to Edmond Schérer and M. Paul Bourget— 
noticed the fact that of the 17,000 pages of the 
“Journal” on which his fame rests, the greater part 
remained unpublished. This was in 1888, or earlier. 
Some forty years later, M. Edmond Jaloux in his 
introduction to the present volume, points out that 
in spite of the three recent volumes of M. Bernard 
Bouvier, the “Journal,” which he more precisely 
reckons at 16,900 pages, is still more or less “unpub- 
lished.” Most of those who know Amiel at first 
hand at all continue to know him by the fragments 
originally published in 1883 and translated into Eng- 
lish by Mrs. Humphry Ward. The Russian transla- 
tion was made by a daughter of Tolstoy at the re- 
quest of her father who, having been much im- 
pressed with Amiel as a religious thinker, wrote an 
introduction in which he compared him to Marcus 
Aurelius, Pascal, and Epictetus. 

Amiel appeared, indeed, to be a man learned, in- 
telligent, charming, and, as Arnold noted, a critic 
of a rare talent. And yet the. whole was somewhat 
vague and watery. It left the feeling of a vie man- 
quée, “the typical example of the man with a sick 
will,” as M. Jaloux says. But, the latter declares, 


if we did not have Amiel’s “Journal” no one would have 
supposed that he suffered from this strange illness. I mean, 
that Amiel never manifested this semi-powerlessness in his 
active life. . . . Amiel lived a patient and laborious life 
as a professor; he was for a long time director of the Con- 
servatory of Geneva; he travelled, he wrote two or three 
volumes of verse... . He was devoted to many things, not 


with all his heart.but to.a degree practiced by few. . . 
Consequently, without the “Journal” all those who knew 
Amiel would have considered him an active man. 


And Amiel himself writes in his “Journal”: 


It is the feminine side of my nature that appears here, 
the side a man hides with a sort of shame and embarrass- 
ment. It is the account of my moral vacillations and weak- 
nesses throughout an inglorious period. In a word, it is 
the truth but it is not all the truth; it is one aspect, a 
partial section, but not the fundamental plan of the build- 
ing. 

If this allowance must be made for the entire 
“Journal,” it is all the more necessary to make it for 
any selection from the “Journal.” The extracts 
brought together here, however, are all connected 
by their bearing on the saison, if such it can be 
termed, of nineteen years’ duration or more, of 
Amiel and the friend whom he called, among other 
disguises, Philine; and each entry is quoted in full, 
even where the greater part deals with other topics. 
In this way we have a particularly representative 
picture of Amiel over a considerable period and in a 
relationship of fundamental importance. And it 
must be confessed that Amiel remains, after all, a 
disappointing man. 

The story of Philine is a curious one. 
one of many women friends who, at one time or 
another, were ardently devoted to Amiel and many 
of whom made him almost frenzied offers of mar- 
riage. Philine, however, was the only one of the 
number with whom his relations did not remain 
entirely platonic, and even in her case M. Jaloux, 
though he is not entirely convincing on this point, 
considers that Amiel dismissed physical love after 
one experience. At any rate, Amiel very soon re- 
sumed an entirely platonic attitude, and for a period 
of years debated whether or not to concede to the 
unhappy Philine her wish of becoming his wife. In 
the end he did not marry her, for the apparent rea- 
son, surprising in a superior man, that she was not 
acceptable to Genevese society. This seems, how- 
ever, to have been only a kind of excuse. The real 
reason was that Amiel was always afraid of making 


She was 


up his mind. 
“You no longer know what it is to form an im- 


portant resolution and ‘fulfil it,” he tells himself with 
the frankness which is one of his greatest quali- 


ties. 


You have detached yourself from everything only to in- 
dulge yourself more in yourself, to elude every command, to 
avoid all constraint, to spare yourself all effort. Your 
idol is abstention, resignation, irresponsibility. Your horror 
is entangling yourself, enslaving yourself, provoking a 
tragic fate by determining your future through a definite 
and irrevocable decision, 


This state of mind was not entirely due to timid- 
ity; it was partly the result of a spirit of independ- 
ence, partly the product of an over-refining intelli- 
gence: 


What is abominable in practical life is, first, that cases 
are always special, entirely new, and defy general categories; 
next, that one’s fellow creatures form only a poor judgment 
of these cases; and, finally, that one feels more responsible 
than enlightened oneself. 

Presence of mind, that acts quickly and well, is neutralized 
in me by the fear of forgetting something in the list of 
possibilities. So that with me immobility springs from a 
desire to act rightly and without mistake. Only perfection 
satisfies me. That is why I hold back, 


Hold back, he did from Philine until it was too 
late; and in the end he concluded “that a marriage 
is not advisable unless it is irresistible.” 

The “Journal” of his indecisions which Amiel has 
left behind is very nearly unparalleled for its self- 
revelation. “Like Montaigne,” he says, “I would 
rather be understood than overrated.” And like 
Montaigne, he has furnished us with the means of 
understanding him. 

There remains to speak of the translation by Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks, which, on the whole, reads like 
an original work, although there is, here and there, 
a strange apparent literalness, which would seem to 
indicate that Homer has nodded. Is “gleaming 
worms,” for example intended to represent “vers 
luisants” ? 

Much of the “Journal” would be richer, too, if 
the editor had made some attempt at elucidation 
where Amiel, in recounting the relations of his daily 
life, merely gives a string of initials. When the name 
of a Pictet, a Michaelis, or a Rochemont does chance 
to appear, the interest is enhanced by that much. On 
the whole, there is a distinct tendency to monotony 
in Amiel’s personal life, in spite of its psychological 
interest, although to use the word “Bovaryism”’ in 
connection with him, as M. Jaloux does, is highly 
misleading. For it remains ‘apparent that the real 
emphasis should be placed, as it was by Arnold and 
by Tolstoy, on Amiel, the thinker and critic of ideas 
and of human nature. 





Civilization On Wheels 


(Continued from page 1) 


interests but also because it is without their con- 
venience. How many a hurried man or woman, 
having thought to solve a mental problem or read 
a book of length or profundity upon a train, is disap- 
pointed of his intention, and finds himself instead 
of sunk in thought divided between a little sleep, a 
little reading, and a great deal of window gazing. 

Ay, now, I am in Arden: the more fool I, When I was 
at home I was in a better place; but travellers must be con- 
tent. 





Letters of the greatest interest to Wagner enthu- 
siasts were published recently in Germany. ‘They 
were addressed to Mathilde Maier, who died in 
1910, but a special clause in the will of Fraulein 
Maier precluded their being made public until the 
death of Cosima Wagner. This condition having 
now been fulfilled, they have been edited by Dr. 
Hans Scholz. 

These Wagner letters, affectionate but never pas- 
sionate, extend over the years 1862 to 1878. 
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The Road to—Palambang 


By Lert Wixson Dopp 


Once on a future time not long ago 
Before the end of wars, or ever we 
Forsook the serpentine seraglio 

To cross the undiscriminating sea— 
Aphgar, the pirate, whetted a new blade 
To carve a harp of crystal. Then he sang 
The twenty-seven songs the sirens made 
Below the sapphire rocks of Palambang. 


HE above stanzas were composed in sleep, 

or perhaps in that odd twilight zone when 

one is passing from a sort of semi-conscious- 
ness into complete slumber. I am not given to this 
method of composition; indeed, with a single minor 
exception as a young man, this is the first time in my 
fifty-one years that such a thing has happened to me. 
I have never been subject to “strange psychic experi- 
ences.” For a writer, and inveterate rhymer, I be- 
lieve I may add that I am a fairly well-balanced 
person—too well-balanced, no doubt, for my own 
imaginative good. I smoke, I take an occasional 
drink, when I can get one. that I am not afraid of; 
but I use ‘no other -habit-forming drug save my 
morning coffee. Forgive these details. I wish to 
make this account of a somewhat freakish experi- 
ence as accurate as possible. 

Poetry may no longer be so important as it was, 
but science must be served; and I hereby affirm that 
in this paper, granting the usual limitations upon hu- 
man accuracy, I am setting down the facts as to the 
above eight (I cannot help feeling, though I pro- 
duced them) rather beautiful lines. 

I had been playing a quiet game of contract all 
evening at the house of a friend. When I arrived 
at the house I had found my host and hostess and 
Mr. and Mrs. R (we were all old friends) busily 
searching through four or five anthologies. ‘They 


were engaged, they explained, in trying to select a 


simple poem of eight lines for the youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. R—. The child had been 
told by her English teacher to choose such a poem 
for herself and learn it by heart, and she had ap- 
pealed to her parents for aid and comfort. Mr. R—, 
who said it would fall to him to teach the child the 
poem before breakfast next morning, was very firm 
about those eight lines. A quatrain would be too 
short; anything longer would be too long. Finally, 
all hands aiding, “ “Tony O,’ ” by Colin Francis, was 
selected from Mr. De la Mare’s delightfully per- 
sonal anthology, “Come Hither.” Then Mr. R—, 
giving us his ironic blessing, departed, and the rest 
of us settled down to our game. 

I returned home just before eleven, carrying with 
me—a loan from my _ hostess—““The Last Black- 


bird,” Ralph Hodgson’s second exasperatingly slen-- 


der collection of his verse. Something should long 
since have been done to induce Ralph Hodgson to 
write more, just as something should long since have 
been done to induce—oh well, no matter for the 
name, you may choose your own!—to write con- 
siderably less. After some chat with my wife, who 
had not been with me, over the evening’s talk and 
the evening’s game, I got into bed with the Hodgson 
book and read it through. The singing loveliness 
of the Hodgson lines was murmuring me into sleep. 
I turned out the light. The last of the longer poems 
in the book, “The Vanity of Human Ambition and 
Big Behavior,” is a highly fantastic irony, lyric in 
movement, and star-powdered with odd, unearthly 
sparkles of beauty. It tangled itself into a wam- 
bling revery that was on the borderland of dream. 
When, at such times, does one veritably “fall 
asleep” —? 

And then, somehow, the above eight meaning- 
less lines at the head of this report drifted in upon 
me—and woke me up. I roused, broad awake, and 
happily smiling. The lines were running them- 
selves over and over in my head; and at last, to 
be rid of them, and also because they amused me, I 
got up, fumbled through my clothes, and found my 
pocket notebook and pencil; then, without bothering 
to turn on a light, I jotted the stanzas down. Wrrit- 
ing in the dark is a singular sensation. I wondered 
if the lines would be even partially legible in the 
morning. . . . Then I fell into bed again and went 
fast asleep, sleeping peacefully all night. 

When I woke in the morning I had forgotten the 


whole incident. It was only recalled to me by find- 
ing my pocket notebook and pencil lying on a chair 
by my bed. At once the whole thing flashed back, 
and I was able to repeat the eight nonsensical lines 
without referring to the notebook. However, the 
lines in the notebook, though drunkenly scrawled, 
were legible enough and corresponded exactly with 
the lines as I had recalled them. 

So much for the peculiar genesis of a decidedly 
peculiar composition. 

Let me now, very briefly, make some attempt to 
trace origins for the seemingly fantastic combination 
of images that enters into it. I cannot of course 
be certain of anything in the following notes; I can 
only say that the interpretations as I give them seem 
satisfactory to me. 


I believe that the dream-poem has eight lines be- 
cause it had been impressed upon me that the poem 
for Mr. R—’s little daughter must have just eight 
lines, neither more nor less. 


Once on a future time not long ago 
Before the end of wars... 


es ss 

My friends and I, while playing cards (you may 
judge of the scientific precision of our play), had 
discussed at some length a drama given a night or 
two before at a local theatre. We thought it a very 
bad drama indeed; but that is neither here nor there. 
The one point to be noted is, that it was a war 
play—an extremely inept example of pacifist propa- 
ganda. We were all, in a sense, pacifists at the 
card table; but not, we hoped, merely sentimental 
ranters against war. We. believed that even paci- 
fists should be realists and have a certain intelligence. 


se Ss 
—the serpentine seraglio ... 


I amat a loss here. I can only suggest that there 
was a scene in the war play, modernistically stylized, 
in which Red Cross nurses and hospital assistants 
and doctors danced a drunken snake-dance through 
streaming rain shot through with star-shells and 
flashes from the guns. It may—or it may not— 
have been that. The typically Freudian symbolism 
suggests itself. I bow to the erudite, and pass on. 


ss SF 
—the undiscriminating sea... 


A wonderful phrase! I wish I could write like 
that when awake! 

But I am reasonably certain that the sea washed 
into my dream from the concluding stanzas of Ralph 
Hodgson’s poem, “The Last Blackbird.” 

In that poem the poet informs a personified Na- 
ture that mankind has all but destroyed the beauty 
and magic that She had put into the world. There 
is only one blackbird left, and he will soon be fin- 
ished off. 

—Then Nature, rising, stood: 
“The chase is over; yon last bird is free. 
Before I give new beauty to the wood, 
How say’st thou, poet, to a wider sea?” 


She looked above: small as a pigeon’s wing 
A cloud came up and crost the blackbird’s tree. 
She said, “How say’st thou if yon blackbird bring 
To wash my world, a deeper, wider sea?” 


And, obviously, this wider, deeper sea would not 
have discriminated between the just and unjust; there 
is not even a suggestion of an ark. 


Aphgar, the pirate, whetted a new blade 
To carve a harp of crystal .. . 


There is a lot of elusive and, I must admit, doubt- 
ful stuff to be dealt with here. 

That last long poem in Hodgson’s book, the one 
on Human Ambition and Big Behavior, contains 
several strange beings remarkably like Aphgar, the 
pirate (Crim, Githar, John of Teflis, for examples), 
although Aphgar himself does not appear in it. I 
have never to my knowledge met this gentleman 
before. With my family I was motoring in Europe 
for several months last year, and a friend has sug- 
gested that, with my notorious love for odd words, 
I may have been unconsciously impressed by the 
advertisements of “Agfa Films”—which are made, 
I believe, in Germany. It is possible, though I can 
hardly credit the connection. “Githar,” of the 
Hodgson poem, probably pushed himself forward 
and was somehow transmogrified. 

But why did Aphgar whet a new blade to carve a 
harp of crystal? 

Family matters are involved here and must be 
mentioned. 


In the first place, I have a daughter who, not 
content with the piano, wishes to learn the harp. 
She had just returned to boarding school from her 
spring vacation, during which she frequently be- 
sought us to buy her a harp. She had, if I may say 
so, rather harped upon that harp, and the matter 
was still before the family council. In the second 
place, I have a son, who had just received from his 
grandmother, on his thirteenth birthday, a large, 
keen, formidable jack-knife. I may as well confess 
that I feared, and still fear, the worst from that 
jack-knife. Thirteen, as a number, has a doubtful 
reputation, and thirteen is certainly the preferred age 
for bruises, broken limbs, chopped fingers, and 
slashed arteries. . . . It is, at any rate, my theory 
that something of all this may have entered into the 
above romantic lines: although more cautious scholars 
might still be tempted to refer them for further 
study to Mr. John Livingston Lowes, if only I were 
a sufficiently dead and famous person. 


The twenty-seven songs the sirens made. . . 


“What songs the sirens sang,” doubtless, from 
old Sir Thomas Browne. But why the precise num- 
ber “twenty-seven”—! I am enormously intrigued 
by the factual assurance of that number: and, after 
due revery, I offer the following explanation. 

My partner and I had won the first two rubbers 
at contract, both of us holding extraordinary hands, 
and the score then stood 26-0 in our. favor. Nat-- 
urally, a great to-do was made over this; it was for 
us the high-spot of the evening—for we were a good 
deal less fortunate later on. 

Well, it can hardly be proved, yet I am convinced 
that that line would have read “the twenty-six songs 
the sirens made”—if only the metre had permitted 
of it. Truth, in poetry, is but too apt to yield, is 
it not, to the exigencies of metre and rhymef ‘That 
is, perhaps, one reason why so many scientists are 
not a little annoyed by poetry. 


—the sapphire rocks of Palambang . . 


Yes, I know beyond possibility of error where 
“Palambang” came from: 

I once wrote, and even had produced one Holy 
Week in Baltimore, a satirical farce, in which one 
of the characters returned inopportunely to civiliza- 
tion from— Palambang. I remember choosing 
Palambang from the East Indian map because of the 
grotesque sonority of the word. It is a word I 
much like the sound of; it stimulates my imagination, 
and invariably amuses me, even as Chimborazo: and 
Cotopaxi are held in special favor by a certain Geor- 
gian English bard. I find, however, on consulting 
my maps again, that Palambang should be spelled 
Palembang—which, to my ear, is not nearly so fan- 
tastic a word; and the dream-alteration in the spell- 
ing was probably due to that very reason, if reason 
it may be called. 

It remains to question why the “dream-work,” to 
employ a picturesque term from Freud, has endowed 
Palambang with a set of sapphire rocks, below which 
the sirens sang their twenty-seven songs. There 
is a geographical difficulty here. The town of Palam- 
bang, or Palembang, Island of Sumatra (if one must 
be accurate ), is “a large place on the river Musi, with 
50,000 inhabitants (2500 Chinese), extensive bar- 
racks, hospitals, etc., a mosque (1740), considered 
tomb of Alexander the Great.” It is difficult to 
imagine sirens singing even three or four songs be- 
low the sapphire rocks of an inland river-town like 
that! But of course the poetic reference to Palam- 
bang, with the three internal a’s, had no such crude 
earthly connotations. And those sapphire rocks had 
anything but a geographical origin, 

My daughter, who desires to play the harp, was 
given a ring on her last birthday with a small ame- 
thyst in it. When she returned home from board- 
ing school she revealed to us the fact that a piece 
of the amethyst had chipped off, ‘unaccoyntably; 
and she suggested that she would like us.togreplace 
it, as soon as possible, although she would much 
prefer to have the amethyst replaced by a small 
sapphire. After more or less family confabulation, 
which need not concern us here, the request was 
granted and the thing was done. Not, however, 
that those sapphire rocks might not have been con- 
sidered as self-justifying;. “the sapphire rocks of 
Palambang” is a beautiful phrase, and every beau- 
tiful phrase is self-justifying, no matter how inher- 
ently absurd. 

But indeed, as you may long. ere this have gath- 
ered, I am inordinately :proud of the wholé poem! 
I hope I may ever be movéd to dream anothér one- 
half so good. 


———— 
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Keats in Foreign Eyes 
KEATS’ VIEW OF POETRY. By Ta- 
KEsk! Sarro, To which is prefixed an 
“Essay on English Literature in Japan,” 
by EpMuNp BLuUNDEN. London; Cobden- 
Sanderson, 1929. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN KEATS. By AL- 
BERT ERLANDE. Translated from the 
French by Marion Rosinson. New 


York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
1929. $3. 
Reviewed by CLARENCE DeWitr THORPE 
University of Michigan 


**¢* HAKESPEARE would stare to see me 

\/ there,” wrote Keats on being invited 
to a party at Olliers “to keep Shakespeare’s 
birthday.” Keats would himself stare, I 
think, to see the steadily growing list of 
books being written in his honor, and at 
none more, perhaps, than at the two latest 
additions—representing as they do cultures 
so widely separated as the French and Jap- 
anese. But, as Keats once truthfully re- 
marked, “The world has one great human 
heart,” and he himself had the power, to a 
degree possessed by few who have lived, to 
touch that heart in deep and sensitive places. 
The almost simultaneous appearance of two 
important, sympathetic studies from prac- 
tically opposite sides of the world demon- 
strates this fact anew. 

Of the two, the Japanese book is by far 
the more significant, both in intrinsic value 
and in its implications of Keats as a world 
poet. The French, particularly in such a 
tribute as M. Maeterlinck’s upon the occa- 
sion of the 1921 anniversary, and in such an 
important biographical study as Lucien 
Wolff’s “Life and Works” (1910), had pre- 
viously shown their capacity to understand 
Keats; but, although in the “Keats Me- 
morial Volume” eleven out of a total of 
twenty-one contributions from foreign coun- 
tries came from the Orient—India, Persia, 
Arabia—, Professor Saito is the first to speak 
for Japan. 

M. Erlande’s “Life” is an excellent thing 
of its kind. If short biographies are again 
to come into fashion, it is to be hoped that 
all may be written in the spirit of this one. 
M, Erlande has achieved all the interest of 
romantic biography—the Fanny Brawne 
love affair helped immensely in this—with- 
out descending to its faults. He is too 
concerned with an accurate presentation of 
Keats as the poet and man he was in the 
life to indulge in fiction or guesses. Work- 
ing chiefly with biographical materials al- 
ready at hand, supplemented by his own 
thorough knowledge of Keats’s prose and 
verse, he has executed a compact and au- 
thoritative portrait which will both stand 
the test of rigid critical scrutiny and most 
admirably serve the needs of the general 
reader, The value of the book as it comes 
to us in English dress in enhanced by the 
presence of J. M. Murry’s graceful intro- 
duction; whatever of Keats Mr. Murry 
touches, he illuminates. 

Professor Saito’s essay is more for the 
scholar. Originally written as a doctoral 
dissertation at the Imperial University of 
Tokyo (where, incidentally, as Mr. Blunden 
tells us in his introduction, there is an ac- 
tive and productive interest in the English 
poets), it bears the imprint of a finely ma- 
ture mind well adapted to the tasks of crit- 
ical scholarship. I have called it an im- 
portant book, and it is that in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Saito’s basic thesis is admitted- 
ly no longer new. His interpretation of 
Keats as a seriously reflective poet much oc- 
cupied with the problems of life and art has 
been advanced both in England and Amer- 
ica, and is now rather widely accepted. But 
in specific emphasis, there is here much of 
the flavor of a fresh point of view. The 
Oriental mind obviously has something new 
and enriching to bring to the study of Eng- 
lish poetry: a distinctive background and 
literary tradition, a unique religious and 
philosophical point of view, an unashamed 
enthusiasm, a taste tending towards the 
classical. This Longinus-like accommoda- 


tion of a near-romantic enthusiasm to ana- 
lytical judgment and clean taste, now nearly 
extinct in the English and American aca- 
demic world, is a timely suggestion as to 
the possibilities which lie in a union of the 
scholarly and the esthetic approach. 

Except for J. M. Murry no other critic 


has given Keats so high a place in poetry. 
To Professor Saito, Keats “is in a sense the 
culminating point of the English Romantic 
poets.” Almost “all the Romantic elements 
are found in him as if he were the focus of 
the genius of his period.” Keenly aware of 
Keats’s power as a sensuous poet—the close 
of Chapter I shows this particularly—Pro- 
fessor Saito feels, nevertheless, that his 
unique greatness lies not here, but “in his 
neo-idealistic poetry and view of life,” his 
humanitarian ideal, his resolution to know 
and express the truth of things. 

Professor Saito’s main topic is Keats’s 
poetic theory. Poetry has its birth in im- 
aginative experience. To experience reality 
to the depths is to experience beauty, Hence 
arises the relationship between truth and 
beauty—it should be observed, and this is a 
comment on the Oriental mind, that to Pro- 
fessor Saito this relationship presents no dif- 
ficulty whatever: “The word ‘truth’ here 

. is used in the sense of reality, and in 
Keats’s opinion a thing of absolute 
beauty is at the same time a thing of abso- 
lute reality.” The mission of a poet is “to 
seize the reality of things and to sing of it 
with a selfless spirit.” 

Poetry, Keats thought, should be spon- 
taneous and inevitable, but it must also be 
rich in the highest thoughts. It should be 
worded in accordance with “the native qual- 
ity of the mother tongue”—though the com- 
monplace and trivial are to be discarded. 
“The excellence of every art,” declared 
Keats, “is its intensity,” and intensity, says 
Saito, “is the parent of concentration and 
suggestion.” It is easy to understand why 
Professor Saito, trained in the traditional 
Japanese forms—the Aokku, with its seven- 
teen, and the uta or tanka, with its thirty- 
one sounds—should attach much importance 
to the qualities of concentration and in- 
tensity. His discussiorMhere is especially use- 
ful in its implications of a fresh mode of 
attack upon a crucial problem in poetics. 

Professor Saito’s essay should be, read. 
Because of its enthusiastic tone it may be 
open to some distrust; but the unbiased 
reader will find it one of the most closely- 
reasoned studies of Keats yet made, There 
are one or two minor errors of fact. One 
is an inaccurate quotation from Sidney Col- 
vin’s “Life”; another occurs in remarks 
which involve the date of “Hyperion, A 
Vision”: “In 1818. . . Keats was still de- 
lighted with the ‘luxuries.’ . . . It is in Hy- 
perion that Keats for the first time treats 
with severity of the ‘giant agony of the 
world.’ . . . 1819 is the annus mirabilis of 
Keats’s life.” “Hyperion,” as I think the 
author must know, was certainly begun in 
the fall of 1818. But such lapses are rare 
and are of small note in comparison with 
the genuine merit of Professor Saito’s ex- 


cellent book. 





Elijah Reincarnate 


DOWIE: Anointed of the Lord. By Ar- 
THUR NewcomsB, New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. 1930. $3.50. 

‘THs generation must almost have for- 

gotten Dowie, the reincarnation af Eli- 

jah, who founded a new religion (like all 
founders, he only professed to restore true 
Christianity), established a new city for the 
pure outside Chicago, got millions from his 
devotees and kept the suckers biting for a 
long time by the old army game of paying 
dividends out of incoming capital; who 
brought a host of crusaders to save New 
York and was a ludicrous failure because his 
voice was lost in Madison Square Garden; 
and finally was deposed from leadership cf 
his own church because of mismanagement 
aggravated by eccentricities of a rather 
scandalous sort. 

It was a fantastic and fascinating per- 
sonality; and one cannot help wishing that 
Arthur Newcomb, who was closely asso- 
ciated with Dowie during his great years in 
Chicago, had written a straight biography 
instead of a “slightly novelized” adapta- 
tion. He may have had sound reasons for 
making this look like fiction rather than 
fact; but the fictitious element adds nothing 
to the story and much space is wasted on ir- 
relevancies such as the details of Dowie’s 
trip around the world. No treatment could 
altogether spoil the story, but Mr, New- 
comb has fallen far short of making the 
best of it. 


Walnut and Marble 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY, or, WAR 
IS HELL. Revised and Edified by Curts- 
rOPHER Mor.ey from an Old Script by 
Jupson KILPATRICK and J. OWEN Moore. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1930. $2. 

ELSIE DINSMORE ON THE LOOSE! 
By Josie TURNER. Drawings by ELpon 
KELLEY. New York: Jonathan Cape & 
Harrison Smith. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by HENRY WaLcotr BoyNnTON 

HIS is one of the successes of Mr. Mor- 

ley’s gay experiment at the Old Rialto 
in Hoboken. As sponsor and edifier of the 
entertainment, he is a little’ plaintive about 
the fact that it scored only fifty-two per- 
formances, whereas its immediate forerun- 
ner, Boucicault’s melodrama “After Dark,” 
had totted up a grand 437. He believes 
that it was just as good a show, but every- 
thing outside happened to go wrong. The 
stock market went to pieces, and half the 
theater public stayed at home. The weather 
was cold and the audiences were too small 
to keep the house warm “by sheer human 
radiation.” By the time money had been 
collected to mend the boiler it was too late. 

But its producer touches lightly on all 
this. He prefers to recall the fun every- 
body had getting up the play. We under- 
stand from the gloomy novels of the theater 
that there is a particularly seamy side to 
the business of rehearsing, but if this pro- 
ducer and his crew ever suffered annoyances, 
discomforts, jealousies, or what not, they 
vanish under the genial backward glance 
of the entrepreneur. His people, we gather, 
are all by nature and habit Good Com- 
panions, This play, he says “was a joy 
to do and a joy to remember . . . deserved 
better luck, and we preserve it in this form 
for our future use.” 

Its source is odd and interesting. The 
original romantic war play it is’ founded on, 
“Allatoona,” was written by the gallant 
cavalryman and adventurer General Kil- 
patrick, as a souvenir of a certain Georgia 
campaign in which he played no mean réle. 
J. Owen Moore’s part in the play is not 
made clear, Apparently he adapted the 
Kilpatrick script and the Morley hand has 
dealt freely with the adaptation. Mr. Mor- 
ley’s problem, I suppose, was to keep the 
color and substance of the original while 
subduing its worst romantic exuberances. 
And there are witty touches here and there, 
sly jests barely under the surface of the 
dialogue, of whose source we are sure. The 
object of the jests, is the sentimental fustian 
that passed for the heroic in the Civil War 
era. But to a reader, at least, the effect 
of the performance is not altogether up- 
roarious, This is a restoration not a bur- 
lesque, and the hand of the restorer is 
touched with indulgence and even with ten- 
derness for an age of haircloth patriotism 
and black-walnut romance. 

“Elsie Dinsmore on the Loose” deals more 
rudely with the well-known futilities and 
banalities of the Victorian period. It is 
straight burlesque, quite ruthless, and there 
is rather too much of it. The idea is amus- 
ing enough. The famous and virtuous Elsie 
is transplanted bodily to our own time and 
put through her paces in various modern 
settings. Her father, Mr. Horace Dinsmore, 
is a man about town, a middle-aged buck 
of the ’60’s who finds himself at home at a 
costume ball or a night club of the ’20s. 
He preserves the moral patter and the hypo- 
crisy of old without missing a trick of the 
modern social joyrider. 

Elsie, at fourteen, has been brought up 
according to the old tradition, by a gover- 
ness who is a dream of propriety. “I have 
fed the goldfish and emptied the ice-box 
pan,” said she with characteristic gaiety to 
Mammy Chloe, who was following her 
nursling about the house, to prevent the 
child’s overtaxing her strength. “And now, 
Mammy Chloe, if you will fetch the green 
enamelled watering pot, which dear, kind 
Mr. Travilla presented to me, I shall water 
the rubber plants.” Upon this innocent and 
idyllic existence crashes dear Papa’s sudden 
determination to introduce his daughter to 
the world. Elsie’s outward self is trans- 
formed, the pantalet becomes the panty, 
she learns to absorb her cocktail with sur- 
prising ease and excellent results, she be- 
comes at home in resorts of pleasure and 


fashion. But everywhere she carries with 
her unblemished her maxims and her nice- 
ties. 

The Epilogue (headed by two poetical 
mottoes) is worth quoting: 


And now, with this happy anniversary of the 
birth of the sweet floweret, who had blossomed 
into this world of sin and sorrow just fifteen 
years before, bringing joy to all hearts, let us 
leave our little heroine, older and wiser than 
when we first met her, though no less pure, 
innocent and devout. . . . We may be sure that 
whatever betide, whatever the future may hold 
in store for Elsie and her distinguished-looking 
father, they will always abide steadfastly by the 
principles which have guided their faltering 
steps in the past. As for kind Mr. Travilla, 
can you not guess, dear reader, that it will not 
be long ere he speaks of the emotion budding 
in his good heart? 





Catholicism and the Future 


THE COMING AGE AND THE (CA- 
THOLIC FAITH. By WILLIAM Barry. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1930. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by THEODORE MAYNARD 


R. WILLIAM BARRY, since 1907 

Canon of Birmingham, and since 1923 
a Monsignor, has long been known as one 
of the leading Catholic scholars. As theo- 
logian, historian, and critic he has been 
equally distinguished; and his novels are by 
no means negligible, But he is in his eighty- 
first year and the fact is apparent only too 
frequently in this book. 

The first twenty-three pages of “The 
Coming Age and the Catholic Church” were 
written in rgtt. A decline in vigor is pain- 
fully apparent throughout the remaining 
two hundred pages. They possess, indeed, 
mellow wisdom, and a learning that has 
penetrated to the marrow of the writer’s 
bones, Moreover, Monsignor Barry’s style 
cannot be anything but graceful and charm- 
ing. But he is very old and very tired. 
For this reason, many of the later chapters, 
slight as they are, come to an abruptly hud- 
dled close. 

His book has so excellent an idea that I 
hope some younger man will use it again. 
Monsignor Barry could hardly have writ- 
ten it himself when he was younger; the 
World War and the settlement of the ques- 
tion of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty had 
to occur first. Now, despite all the difficul- 
ties of her situation—and, in fact, largely 
because of those difficulties—the Church has 
a unique opportunity, of which she will 
most certainly take full advantage, though 
quietly and without hurry. Protestantism, 
bankrupt as a spiritual force, seems doomed 
to extinction before long. And the old 
challenge of the rationalist has lost its force, 
since the Church is now almost the sole de- 
fender of the validity of reason. Even birth 
control, which Monsignor Barry notes to be 
the chief remaining stone of offense, is likely 
to result very greatly to the advantage of 
Catholicism. For while many thousands 
drop away from the Church on this account 
—under the combined pressure of human 
passion and inhuman economics—neverthe- 
less the preponderant Catholic birthrate will 
do much than balance these defec- 
tions. 

The Communist explosion in Russia— 
which we must expect to see followed by 
similar explosions elsewhere—may well in 
the long run of the world’s history be of aid 
to the Church. Catholicism at all events has 
never been identified with capitalism (which 
is, on the contrary, one of the byproducts of 
the Reformation) or with industrialism, 
which, as the Bolshevist experiment has 
shown, finds a more congenial bedfellow in 
communism even than in capitalism. The 
Catholic alternative to both systems is to be 
found in the Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII, 
though it is stated there with cautious mod- 
eration and in its most general terms, 

This summary, though it takes in a little 
more than Monsignor Barry has put into his 
book, as it also leaves out a little, will, I 
think, be acceptable to the author, He is 
able to sing his Nunc Dimittis; to conclude 
his book with, “And now, the world’s great 
age begins again, Italy and the Pope are 
free.” But younger men will look upon 
that culmination as the opening of a new 
chapter. 
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Always to Be Blessed 


PENDING HEAVEN. By WILLIAM Ger- 
HARDI. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1930. $2.50. 


BLESSED with the gift of splendid silli- 

ness, William Gerhardi has written in 
his “Pending Heaven” one of the merriest 
books of the year, full of sophisticated 
ridicule of the Bohemian fringe of writers 
and the grand passions which, by their own 
report, decorate their lives. 

The comedy of Mr. Gerhardi is not 
limited to any single phase of hilarity. His 
work combines a sharp, chaste wit with the 
broadest of burlesque and he has shaped his 
satire about story and incidents which make 
a perfect vehicle for the purposes of 
laughter. The story is that of Max Fisher’s 
confident search for Heaven on Earth. 
“Unless I have that girl I shall be cheated 
out of my paradise,” says Max many more 
times than one. Generally he gets the girl 
but Heaven is not so simple. It is always 
pending in another girl. 

Instead of Heaven, the impecunious Mr. 
Fisher “with the Shakespeare forehead and 
the eyes of a doe” acquires in addition to 
an unsuccessful marriage a snug harem of 
three ladies: Phyllis, the sensible; Sheila, 
the unconventional, and Helen, the matron- 
ly harpist who talks about her art and, 
with equal pretension, about her “wonderful 
youth.” These ladies, who live with Max 
in the South of France and the North of 
Africa, and other ladies not admitted to the 
high status of the harem, while bringing 
Max no paradise, fail to destroy his eternal 
expectation of Heaven in a lady’s arms, At 
last there is the one, an American, beautiful, 
and—better still—rich, who he is sure could 
make his Heaven. Tragically for Max she 
refuses to become a party to a plan for a 
general wedding on a North African Mo- 
hammedan basis, Instead she marries that 
Victor Thurbon, writer, for whose literary 
work Max has scant respect but from whom 
he took Phyllis back in the days of their 
literary brotherhood. So heaven and God 
become a mockery and Jesus himself enters 
without friendship into the fantastic meta- 
physics of the broken Max and into the 
comic plan of Max’s life and Mr, Gerhardi’s 
novel. 

With his perfect sense of the ridiculous 
and a complete lack of literary piety for 
self-conscious artistic groups, Mr. Gerhardi 
has written his most amusing comedy in 
his story of the “Kennington Movement.” 
This movement is no less than the begin- 
nings of an artistic tradition which Max 
and Victor make of their joint occupation 
of a flat in Kennington with Phyllis, who 
takes dictation and love with equal good 
nature and facility. Their difficulties with 
each other, with Phyllis’s two lovely but 
noisy children, with servants and with 
plumbers, increase to the culmination of the 
literary movement, when Max basely de- 
serts Victor, taking the jointly-loved Phyllis 
off to the South of France to a house rented 
by Victor. Alone through a freezing 
Christmas in the flat, Victor pays a laun- 
dry bill left by Max and thinks bitterly of 
the “Kennington Movement.” Sadly he 
thinks “how future examiners, anxious to 
devise a snag for unwary undergraduates, 
might pose the question in a paper: ‘De- 
scribe briefly the cause and effect .of the 
Kennington Movement.’ And they would 
be hard put to it to describe it.” 

In the same high spirit of gaiety all of 
the characters are conceived and presented 
in action, Max, himself, with his conceit, 
his sad certainty that he is not understood 
and his faith that he is a poet sensitively 
recoiling from the existing state of things, 
is a perfect central figure for the comedy. 
The three ladies drawn in variant attitudes 
of mind toward themselves and their in- 
effectual Sultan add to the comedy of pro- 
tagonist Max. Yet it is perhaps in the 
drawing of the minor characters that Mr. 
Gerhardi has best shown his genius for 
comedy. Czxsar Zeitz, the retired confidence 
man who is Sheila’s guardian, and Mon- 
sieur A. Horse, the good bourgeoise French 
horse-trader, are fine figures in respectabil- 
ity. Most amusing of all perhaps is that 
fierce, Gallic, voluble Captain Bernard, the 
harem’s neighbor, who, despite reports that 
he threw his first wife into the sea, is 


violently devoted equally to his cowering 
new bride and to his phonograph upon 
which he plays sentimental music, listening 
and weeping. 

This happily ridiculous story and its mad 
characters serve Mr. Gerhardi perfectly for 
his sparkling dialogue around art and ideas. 
The witty dialogue within the burlesque 
comedy makes “Pending Heaven” a book 
that has in it both fine smiling and deep 
laughing. 





Picaresque Adventures 


THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES 
OF JULIO JURENITO AND HIS DIS- 
CIPLES, By ILyA EHRENBOURG. Trans- 
lated by UsicK VANZLER. New York: 
Covici-Friede. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by CLINTON SIMPSON 
HRENBOURG attempted a man-sized 
piece of writing in this book—a broad 

satire aimed at certain national, or so to 
speak, official characteristics of European 
countries and America (including some 
minor satirical thrusts at the war, politics, 
propaganda, the Soviet Government, etc.). 
In fact, it seems that for one book—even so 
long a book as this one—he attempted too 
much, more than he could carry out. Parts 
of his book are excellent satire—biting, 
fresh, derisive. Other parts, including much 
of the extravagant nonsense which binds the 
narratives together, fall pretty flat. The 
book is worth reading for what is good, 
and superlatively good, in it. But it is un- 
even in execution, and there are many epi- 
sodes we should willingly have done with- 
out. 

The plan of the tale is roughly that of a 
picaresque novel, Julio Jurenito, an inter- 
national rogue, without convictions but 
with an immense fund of casual commen- 
tary, travels through Europe picking up 
disciples from every nation. He travels 
with them from one country to another, dur- 
ing the War and afterward, ending finally 
in Soviet Russia after leading them, with 
all his ribald mockery, a merry chase. Here, 
“fed up” with civilization, and not having 
found the human being he sought, he de- 
serts them—oddly enough, with a last mes- 
sage compounded of idealism and faith in 
mankind’s future. As a whole, his career 
seems contradictory and meaningless; he 
stands, perhaps, for the complete modern 
disbeliever and anarchist. 

It is in the characters of his disciples that 
Ehrenbourg’s satire strikes most deeply. 
Each of these is not only a character, but 
also a national caricature, symbolizing cer- 
tain aspects of each country and embody- 
ing, in their exaggeration, the author’s crit- 
icism of each. Mr. Cool, the American bil- 
lionaire, is a masterly portrait of a corrupt 
business man, establishing profitable brothels 
all over Europe while agitating for the sup- 
pression of vice, and selling she!ls engraved 
with Bible quotations to all European na- 
tions while serving on peace commissions. 
M. Delhaie, the French undertaker, is a 
mockery of the French neo-classic spirit, 
with his sixteen different grades of funerals, 
and his vivacious insistence that each class 
of person shall be properly buried. His zest 
for life, his continual chatter about his mis- 
tress and his garden, his love of good food 
and his pink pills, are a delight. 

Schmidt, the efficient German, and Bam- 
bucci, the lazy Italian, are grotesques of an 
equal pertinence. Somehow Aisha, the Se- 
negalese, and Spiridonovitch, the old-fash- 
ioned Russian mystic, do not have the same 
quality of being close to life. 

The exploits of these strange companions 
in international politics, in business, and in 
love are always amusing, sometimes hilar- 
iously so, in spite of the bitter reflections 
that are constantly just beneath the surface. 
Ehrenbourg has courage; in Mr. Cool and 
M. Delhaie he has produced two figures of 
Gargantuan proportions and great satiric 
strength. It is unfortunate for the effec- 
tiveness of his book that it is so loosely knit. 





The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America has just acquired a number of rare 
books and manuscripts, through purchase 
and donation, which makes the seminary li- 
brary the largest and the most notable He- 
brew collection in the world, according to 
its new catalogue issued recently. 


What Price Art? 


THE FORBIDDEN ZONE. By Mary 
BorvEN. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. 1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by CLARICE AIKEN 

Te? have walked through “The Forbidden 

Zone” with Mary Borden is to have 
witnessed the most agonizing features of the 
world war. In this group of sketches, 
stories, and poems—impressions of the war 
carried back to peace and civilization from 
the hospitals along the front where the au- 
thor served as nurse—Miss Borden asks us 
the question that so many other war book 

writers have asked: was the world war a 

mockery of God by the people or a mock- 

ery of the people by God? 

For all its concentrated horror and pain, 
this series of studies is one of the most 
poetic contributions to war literature. But 
if the author’s purpose was to abolish war 
in writing this book, she has by its very 
success achieved just the opposite effect. 
Her reiteration alone, “It won’t do to think 
of this, or of that, for I'll break down,” 
is a magnet. The fact is, it won’t do for 
her to sentimentalize or idealize the suffer- 
ings of her pitifully wounded, for by mak- 
ing them dear to the reader’s heart she 
helps to build up that great illusion of war 
glamor and romance. And to future, in- 
experienced generations, war is an unadult- 
erated composition of glamor, romance, 
and heroics. 

We quote a section of “Rosa,” the story 
of a peasant who tried to commit suicide. 
Before going to the operating room, the 
surgeon is asked if he will extract the bullet 
that seems to have entered the brain. He 
replies, “But certainly.” “And he will 
live?” “Perhaps.” “And what then?” “He'll 
be court-martialled and shot, Madame, for 
attempted suicide.” The nurses agree to 
neglect their patient so as to bring about an 
infection and death, in which case he will 
be saved execution. The head nurse feels 
that this man was not afraid of being killed 
but afraid of not being killed. His hollow, 
broken-hearted “Rosa! Rosa!” tells her that 
this Rosa has somehow been lost to him 
and that he is not afraid of facing death 
but of facing life. Now, by documenting 
the heroisms of these “pieces of men,’? some 
of whom Miss Borden nurses back to health 
so that they may go into the trenches again, 
she gives to war a value that obliterates its 
futilities and tragedies, — qualities which 
evaporate all too soon in the memory of 


man, , 

In “The Regiment,” a sketch of soldiers 
marching into a village square to be deco- 
rated before being sent back to death, the 
author has achieved, by a deliberate use of 
the repetitious and the monotonous, a curi- 
ous effect of rhythm which synchronizes 
with the tramping of feet. She describes 
an aeroplane thus: “High it flew. It flew 
high.” A grim, naked effect is obtained 
by the simple device of asking and answer- 
ing questions, primer fashion. “The Captive 
Balloon” is practically the only sketch in the 
whole book that relieves, by its charm and 
brevity, the sombre hue of this particular 
group. It might have been addressed to a 
child, so simple and stiff-jointed is its idiom. 
Miss Borden’s extraordinary sense of ono- 
matopeeia must be acknowledged. A poem 
entitled “Where is Jehovah?,” which as- 
sumes the literary form of the gospels, con- 
stitutes an atheist’s prayer, a cry of despair. 

The most graphic story in this volume, 
“In the Operating Room,” is far too intense, 
too unsparing. Here and there one finds 
breaches of good taste, as for example, that 
ghoulish scene in the story called “Blind,” 
when a nurse mistakes an amputated knee 
(which the surgeon had cut and experi- 
mentally placed in a saucepan) for a ragout 
of mouton for the casse-crotte! Whether 
such passages “come off” depends on the 
reader’s visceral stamina, of course. One 
should be prepared for these candors if one 
picks up a war book. 

Despite the interval of time between the 
Armistice and the date of writing, one feels 
that these war impressions were done at 
fever pitch, that they consumed their author. 
Scientific detachment played on the heart- 
strings of a woman but could not deaden 
the sound of human shock coming from 


within. With a poet’s gift of rhythm, beauty, 


and feeling, Miss Borden has taken the raw- 
est materials of life and turned them into 
a work of art. But what price art? 





Where History Repeats Itself 


THREE SCORE AND TEN. By ALEc 
WaucH. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co, 1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by STANLEY WENT 
(; BEATLY daring, Mr. Waugh has 


chosen to write a novel that invites 
comparison with a masterpiece. Nobody 
knows, of course, what place in English 
letters will ultimately be given to Gals- 
worthy’s “Forsyte Saga” but so far as con- 
temporary opinion can tell it has the quali- 
ties that make for permanence. Hence, when 
Mr. Waugh selects as his theme the father- 
and-son motive through three successive 
generations he must be content to be judged 
by the standard of a putative classic. By 
that standard it must be admitted that he 
falls short of success. Galsworthy_gives us 
the whole sweep of an age, as one epoch 
develops into another, the mid-Victorian 
melting into the late Victorian, the “naughty 
’nineties” preparing the way for the brief 
era of jolly King Edward, and that in 
turn sliding imperceptibly into the halcyon 
pre-War days when the reign of King 
George was still young and the world 
looked very good indeed. 

se 

There is nothing of all this in Mr. 
Waugh’s story, and the author might fairly 
retort that he didn’t attempt it and that this 
was not what he wanted to say. But the 
point is that he ought to have wanted to 
say it, that you cannot tell a believable 
story of father, son, and grandson without 
reproducing the atmosphere of the age in 
which each lived. When Hilary went to 
school at Fernhurst, the world—not even 
just Fernhurst—seems to have been exactly 
the same sort of world as it was when his 
father was at school thirty years earlier 
and when his son was at school thirty years 
later; and when Hilary and his bride were 
running about London in the ’nineties play- 
ing “the kind of bridge that all over Eng- 
land was being played that night” (by the 
way, when exactly was it that bridge es- 
tablished itself as the universal card game? ), 
their London might equally have been the 
London of today or of the day before yes- 
terday. Even the South African War is 
passed over in complete silence. Indeed, 
when it comes time to introduce the Great 
War, Mr, Waugh exclaims: “Europe had 
known its turmoils and its revolutions. 
There had been Balkan problems; there had 
been alarmist articles in the Press; but for 
a hundred years England had been at 
peace.” Surely a peace which had been 
interrupted by the Crimean War, the Indian 
Mutiny, and the South African War, to say 
nothing of a dozen minor conflicts, can only 
be called relative. 

se 

Mr. Waugh’s main interest is in the 
psychologic relations of father and son—to 
show, apparently, how inevitable is conflict 
between the two, no matter what course they 
may pursue or what affection binds them. 
Old Conway Cardew let his son Hilary have 
his own way in everything, denying him 
only the early briefs that might have looked 
to his law partners like nepotism. Hilary, 
judging his father wanting in parental 
prudence, swore that he would make a bet- 
ter job of it with his own son Godfrey— 
and when the war came dragged him out 
of the army as under age and refused con- 
sent to an imprudent marriage. So God- 
frey also found his father wanting, and 
when his own son came, etc., etc..— though 
in the end Mr. Waugh takes pity on frail 
humanity and effects a reconciliation be- 
tween Hilary and Godfrey over the a | 
mal font of the new generation. 

Plus ca change plus ¢a reste la mbwnle 
chose is the point that Mr. Waugh makes, 
but he would have made it far more eff- 
fectively had he presented the unchanging 
emotions of humanity against the changing 
background of external things. 





England’s best seller at the moment is a 
Blue-book, the report of the Simon Commis- 
sion to India. 
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A Letter from France 


By ABEL CHEVALLEY 


“OME books, though published here, are 
more promptly reviewed and perhaps 
more widely read in America than in 
France. Such are the “Rediscoveries” of 
your continent by eminent European writers. 
Their frequence has, since the war, become 
appalling. It is not my business to bring 
coal to Cardiff. A book of which you have 
read a cable review almost before I was 
aware of its existence, needs no introduction 
from my pen. I take it for granted that 
Paul Morand’s “New York” and his “Cham- 
pions du Monde” are well known on your 
side of the Atlantic. He is one of the few 
writers who can, in the same breath, at once 
“describe” and “interpret” reality. He 
makes you feel both the shape and the sub- 
stance of his subject. He is intensely true to 
his job. He likes life, and is lifelike. And, 
among other things, Paul Morand may be 
considered as one of the best portrait paint- 
ers of this age. 

The view of America as given over to 
over-production and crowd tyranny; me- 
chanism and excess of energy; automatism 
and spiritual conformity; collective and ma- 
terial progress accompanied by individual 
stagnation; mercantilism and infantilism ;— 
all these articles of belief, fostered by Amer- 
icans and afterwards trumpeted by Euro- 
peans, seem to me rather hackneyed and 
narrowly futile. It is all too simple to be 
true, It looks deplorably “facile.” Un- 
relieved by an artistic gift. either of heart- 
felt and violent sarcasm, or of cool, life- 
like, and many-sided delineation, the vision 
of America that results from so many books 
recently published in Europe is more me- 
chanical than the general mechanism which 
it is meant to stigmatize. 

Paul Morand’s books are saved from that 
boring effect by his extremely intelligent 
and comprehensive outlook. His plot in 
“Seven Champions” is somewhat artificial 
and schematic. As a story-builder, he does 
not seem particularly at ease. As a story- 
teller, I find him inexhaustibly fresh and 
invigorating. George Duhamel’s deep-seated 
indignation against the cult of Mammon, 
his almost excruciating concern for the fu- 
ture of humanity are, for his French read- 


ers, the redeeming feature of “Scénes de la 
Vie Future.” This last book of his is not 
merely, nor mainly, a pamphlet against the 
States. In the eyes of Duhamel’s public, it 
is rather an almost Swiftian picture of what 
awaits us all if we continue to move at 
the same pace towards the standardization of 
human interests, 

Neither Duhamel nor Paul Morand pro- 
fesses to be “scientific.” I have recently 
read a ponderous American book on France, 
“France: The Nation of Patriots,” result- 
ing from a well-endowed effort of Codpera- 
tive Research (save the mark!). It claims 
to be founded on scientific methods and 
leaves the impression to be made either for 
or by fools, Perhaps a latent incompatibil- 
ity of purposes in the conception of the 
book made it impossible to avoid contradic- 
tions and superficiality. But no white- 
washing can prevent such collections of un- 
digested “facts,” naively bracketed, con- 
nected by undefined verbalisms, packed to- 
gether without any scale of values, from 
throwing ridicule on the bodies that sponsor 
them. I do not in the least recriminate 
against the picture of France presented in 
that mass of crude information: it is innocu- 
ous, because babyish. I only pity those re- 
sponsible, and deplore the waste. Would 
you believe, for instance, that “Frenchmen 
constitute a distinctive nationality”; that 
“France, after all, is a country in the con- 
tinent of Europe, almost completely sur- 
rounded by foreign nationalities”? Did 
you suspect that “in respect of language, it 
is the French national language (and no 
other, mind you, not even ‘any local speech 
or dialect’) which is read, written, and 
studied” in primary schools? A whole staff 
has been employed for two years, making 
such discoveries. Have you read Laski’s 
chapter on “Foundations, Universities and 
Research” in the “Dangers of Obedience’? 
It is well worth reading. A collection of 
facts, even relevant, is not scientific when 
their significance is undetermined, and their 
relative value unapprehended. 

Jacques de Lacretelle has been awarded 
Le Prix du Roman by the French Academy, 
but he was almost from his birth a potential 
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member of the Company. That potentiality 
is now augmented, He is one of the very 
best among our novelists, though he does 
not seem to have much developed since “La 
Bonifas,” a really great book. A white 
flame of intellectuality devours his other 
gifts. You will find in his “Retour de Sil- 
bermann,” just published, another study of 
the romantic, proudly humble, and haunt- 
ingly race-conscious young Jew who “could 
not find his place in the United States though 
they have room for all the other sorts.” 
Silbermann is a typical example of those 
persons (not all Jews), whose only felicity 
lies in the happy conviction of being un- 
happy. There are nations, provinces, fami- 
lies, and spiritual groups of that type. 
Misery is their food, drink, and opium. 

Those who like a good, rich, juicy his- 
torical hypothesis should read “Si Napoléon 
en 1914 oe M. Bourget. It is 
a series of dialogues in Hades between Na- 
poleon and Marshall Foch, written by a 
military expert who is also an excellent 
writer. Napoleon seems rather at sea, some- 
times . . . No wonder, If Marlborough 
had been in Napoleon’s place in 1814; if 
Gustav-Adolf had been in Marlborough’s 
place before 1714, if Cxsar, if Alexander, if 
Ramases the Great had been in one another’s 
shoes, boots, or sandals in their respective 
times, I do not know what they would have 
done. But it is probably easier for their 
ghosts to understand their respective difficul- 
ties than for Napoleon to visualize Foch’s 
task, 

“P. C. de Compagnie,” by Constantin 
Weyer (Rieder), is one of the very few war 
books recently published that stand reread- 
It is not a piece of 

Though concealing 


> 


ing. It is sincere. 
pacifist propaganda. 
none of the horrors of war, it avoids that 
pandering to the taste for dirt and cruelty 
which is at the bottom of so many recent 
successes, It has the directness of a docu- 
ment because it is a document. It has been 
lived. It is also an indictment of the worse 
sort of militarism, that which fosters in- 
competence, sloth, and laziness by wearing 
the mask of democracy. 

The idea of “Jim Click ou la Merveilleuse 
Invention,” by Fernand Fleuret (Galli- 
mard) is original and interesting; its de- 
velopment as cleverly incredible or incredi- 
bly clever as you can wish. Suppose Nel- 
son dead before Trafalgar, and a glorified 
speaking Robot to have taken his place. 
Would the result have been different? And 
in what degree? There is a human interest 
in the story, as it is told by F. Fleuret, that 
transcends its weirdness. The author is a 
master of that flexible French prose of the 
eighteenth century which he has already used 
to such a good purpose in his very spicy 
“Bienheureuse Raton, Fille de Joie.” 

I am tired of hearing of the differences 
between America and Europe. They have 
much more in common than the whole 
book-producing trade and corporation wants 
us to believe. Similarities do not pay. Con- 
trasts do. Hence, the prevalence of ex- 
aggerated differentiations, all tending to- 
wards distortion. If you want to realize 
the essential sameness of American and Eu- 
ropean civilizations as compared with others, 
go to Morocco. If you cannot go to Mo- 
rocco, read Jér6me and Jean Tharaud’s 
“Marrakech ou les Seigneurs de ’Atlas” and 
“Fez ou les Bourgeois de Islam.” Even 
if they had written nothing else, their great 
fame would be fully deserved. 

“Une Epopée Canadienne,” by M. Ch. de 
la Ronciére, the learned Assistant Director 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, is the story 
of those eleven brothers Le Moyne who, be- 
tween 1650 and 1740, played such an enor- 
mous part in the history of North America, 
saved Montreal and Quebec, threatened 
New York, founded New Orleans. One of 
them, Le Moyne d’Iberville, is to French 
Canada what the Campeador was to early 
Spain. And do you know that there existed 
an Indian Society of Nations before Europe 
bethought herself of having one? The sub- 
ject needed no romancing. It was a ready 
made epic. M. de la Ronciére tells his 
story simply, honestly, as a true historian 
should, though not without warmth and 
enthusiasm. 





“A new publishing firm has been estab- 
lished in London by Harold Shaylor in his 
own name to take over the business of 
Brentanos,” says John o’London’s Weekly, 
“and he announces for early publication a 
biography of Henley, the invalid poet, 
whose poem ‘Invictus’ is known to every 
anthology reader in England. Henley died 
in 1903 at the age of fiftv-four. He was a 
cripple from boyhood, but made up for his 
physical weakness by an aggressive virility in 
his writings. He was portrayed under the 
name of ‘Burly’ in Stevenson’s essay, ‘Talk 
and Talkers.’ His collected works were 
published in 1908. The new biography 
will be by Kennedy Williamson.” 
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most difficult of tasks—the smooth 
and total presentation of a mad 
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DOMINATION 


By Marjorie Johnston.A fascinat- 
ing study of the Napoleonic Era 
from a new and unique angle. 
vigorous picture of a great man and 
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PEN NAMES AND 
PERSONALITIES 


By Annie Russell Marble. This ex- 
haustive and definitive work on the 
subject of pseudonyms and the per- 
sonalities behind them is altogether 
entertaining reading. $2. 
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RHODODENDRON PIE 


By Margery Sharp. A _ blithesome 
story which might be succinctly de- 
scribed as the adventures of a charm- 
ing Philistine among the esthetes. 
“A gay week-end book. Almost any 
one would like it.”— Isabel Paterson 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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By Helen Mackay. André Maurois 
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love and devotion with a colorful 
Venetian setting. Awarded the Prix 
Portique in France. $2.00 
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Round about Parnassus 
By WiLu1aM Rose BENET 


i 1929 at the Fountain Press of New York 

was published an edition of six hundred 
and forty-two copies of “The Winding 
Stair,” by William Butler Yeats. In 1928 
his “The Tower” had been published by 
Macmillan. In both books notes at the end 
inform the reader that the Tower referred 
to is Thoor Ballylee or Ballylee Castle, 
where Yeats has written most of his more 
recent poems. In the first mentioned book 
the poet also says, “My poems attribute most 
of the meanings attributed in the past to the 
Tower—whether watch tower or pharos, 
and to its winding stair those attributed to 
gyre or whorl. What those meanings are 
let the poems say.” Well, the pith of it ss 
in this fine verse midway of the most slim 
volume: 


I declare this tower is my symbol; | declare 
This winding, gyring, spyring treadmill of 


a stair is my ancestral stair; 


That Goldsmith and the Dean, Berkeley and 


Burke have travelled there: 


Swift beating on his breast in 
frenzy blind 


Because the heart in his blood-sodden breast 


had dragged him down into mankind 


Goldsmith deliberately sipping at the honey- 


pot of his mind; 


And haughtier headed Burke that proved 


the State a tree, 

That this unconquerable labyrinth of the 
birds, century after century 

Cast but dead leaves to mathematical equal- 
ity ; 


And God-appointed Berkeley that proved all 
things a dream, 

That this pragmatical preposterous pig of a 
world, its farrow that so solid seem 
Must vanish on the instant if the mind but 

change its theme; 


Saeva Indignatio and the laborer’s hire ; 

The strength that gives our blood and state 
magnanimity of its own desire; 

Everything that is not God consumed with 
intellectual fire. 


And later on he remarks, “Is every mod- 
ern nation like the tower half dead at the 
top?” 

The sequence “A Woman Young and 
Old” has interested us most in “The Wind- 
ing Stair,” and of this sequence “Her Tri- 
umph” and “A Last Confession” strike us 
particularly, “The Tower” had, on the 
whole, better things to offer, for it opened 
with the remarkable “Sailing to Byzantium,” 
it contained the perfect “Leda and_ the 
Swan,” and in the title poem and the “Medi- 
tations in Time of Civil War” of 1926 and 
1923 respectively gave a clear picture of 
the later Yeats, containing, if not his last 
will and testament, though he speaks of 
making it, his later declaration of faith: 


I mock Plotinus’ thought 

And cry in Plato’s teeth, 

Death and life were not 

Till man made up the whole, 
Made lock, stock and barrel 

Out of his bitter soul, 

Aye, sun and moon and star, all, 
And further add to that 

That, being dead, we rise, 
Dream and so create 

Translunar Paradise, 

I have prepared my peace 

With learned Italian things 

And the proud stones of Greece, 
Poet’s imaginings 

And memories of love, 

Memories of the words of women, 
All those things whereof 

Man makes a superhuman, 
Mirror-resembling dream. 


There is his poem on “Death” in “The 
Winding Stair” which should, indeed, be 
read in conjunction with the above. It de- 
clares 


Nor dread nor hope attend 
A dying animal; 

A man awaits his end 
Dreading and hoping all; 
Many times he died, 

Many times rose again. 

A great man in his pride 
Confronting murderous men 
Casts derision upon 
Supersession of breath; 

He knows death to the bone— 
Man has created death. 


There is still astonishing vigor in these 
later books, small as they are. There is life 
in every fibre of them and that unusual 


sibylline 


speculation that is Yeats’s oriflamme. His 
is a strange and a great genius. 

“A Bravery of Earth” (Cape & Smith, 
1930, $2) is the first long poem of a young 
American, Richard Eberhart, It was written 
at St, John’s College, Cambridge, England. 
“It proposes,” say the publishers, “to be a 
re-creation of states of being.” Youth 
against age: “This fevers me,” begins the 
young poet, “this sun on green, On grass 
glowing, this young spring.” 

The poem begins with a sinuous, graceful 
flow, the phrase fades into the pattern, the 
tranced weaving of a garment of praise for 
life that quickens in the young blood. Re- 
markable intuitions flash forth, 


Why out of the still timeless, 

The spaceless deep, moving I came, 

I know not. Out of the turbulent chaos 
Majestically still, I sprang, dreamless 
Upon the hid wheel of time; 

Through the measureless deeps my being 
Spiraled and sparked in the first element 
Part of the eoned stillness, 

The long enduring that is before 
Awareness. The will like fire 

Made me, I am the nebulous fire 

In the loins of man burning, I am 
Created out of the first creation, 

Will wove me new on a loom 

Used; | am a fresh pattern 

Fashioned by will insatiate 

To understand itself. 


And the thought of death brings the 


young reply that 


What man calls death is only 
Change, the turn of life 
Inherent in the lonely 

Star and human strife. 


The sense of “Time’s dreaded weight” 
and of futility comes soon enough. The 
poet encounters actual death, “the mind, 
adrift on a floating world,” turns for re- 
fuge to art, and then to travel and wonder 
of far lands, He ships from San Francisco 
and finds China and the Philippines, And 


Still above him are the stars, 
Vega, and Sirius, and Altair. 

The Western ship must find ease 
Through the Sulu Sea, by 
Palawan and Borneo, 

Then from the straits of Singapore 
Seek haven in Sumatra’s Isle. 


The poetic summary of the poem on the 
last page runs: 


Into the first awareness trembling, 
Girded with mortality ; 

Into the second awareness plunging, 
Impaled upon mentality ; 

Into the third awareness coming 

To understand in men’s action 
Mankind’s desire and destiny, 

Youth lies buried and man stands up 
In a bravery of earth. 


The poem is long and not easy to read at 
a sitting, nor is the language very distin- 
guished, but as a first flight it is promising. 

As a number of books of lesser signifi- 
cance have accumulated in this department, 
we shall now list them with brief com- 
ments: 


HEAVEN. By FRANK TOWNSHEND, Knopf. 
$2. 

Another long poem, describing man’s 
journey from earth into an ideal state, 
“from plane to plane of human experience” 
toward the Truth attained. Satirical de- 
scriptions. Intelligence and cleverness. An 
eccentric philosophical essay rather than 


poetry. 


THE SONG OF TIADATHA. By OWEN 

Rutrer. Duffield. $1. 

A Nut in St. James Street “jines the 
army” in the Great War and goes to France 
and Macedonia, and eventually back to 
England to his girl. In,the metre, natural- 
ly, of “Hiawatha” this is an amusing trifle, 
and some of it was written at the Front. 


RELEASED. A Book of Verse. By ANNE 
BLACKWELL Payne. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 

Not ungraceful magazine verse, but noth- 
ing outstanding. A poem like “Frost” has 
something of Emily Dickinson, and a child’s 
poem like “The Party” has charm. 


THE SKY THROUGH BRANCHES. By 
T. Morris LoNGSTRETH. Century. $2. 
Verses mostly brief, with several studies 

of homely characters. The technique fairly 






deft, the content appealing to human sym- 
pathies. Slight evidence of art. 


PANORAMA, By ROWLAND THIRLMERE 


Stratford-upon-Avon, England: Shake- 

speare Head Press. 6s. 

Derivative, intentional poetry. The 
phrase of an elder day gone stale. Fustian 


mostly. 


EARTH’S GENERATIONS PASS. By 
WILLIAM DuDLEY FOoOULKE. With Se- 
lections from his Earlier Lyrics, Sonnets, 
and Translations from Petrarch. Oxford 
University Press. $1.75. 

A Hoosier minor poet who would trans- 
late Petrarch. 


CITIES AND SOULS. By GiLBert CHase. 
Chartres: Imprimerie Durand. 1929. 
Subtitled “Poems of Spain.” 
Observations, admirations, translations, 
all in free verse. “In a manner neither new 
nor difficult,” as done by so many. 


SWALLOW FLIGHTS. By Mary Mc- 
KINLEY Cops. Oglethorpe University 
Press. ‘ 

A posthumous volume by a religious wo- 
man, 


FLAMES OF LIFE. By MINA ANGER- 
MUELLER. The Four Seas Company. $2. 
Hard to believe! Hard to believe! 


THE HAND ORGAN MAN. By ELIAs 
LIEBERMAN. New York: Saga Press, 200 
Varick Street. $2. 

Magazine verse of the better order. Mar- 
garet Widdemer likes it. 


ORPHEUS IN EXILE. By L. Locan 
KEAN, Atlanta: The Bozart Press. 
Not all these verses are as inspired as: 
I regret I did not know her when 
A friend of mine. 
She had peculiar ideas then, 
Not nicely feminine. 


THE SWORD. Poems written by G. O. 
Warren. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 
New York: Longmans. 

The author is a Boston woman. There 
is feeling here and metrical facility. We 
regret to say that there is little more. 


VIRTUOSA. A Book of Verse. By LouIsE 


Owen. Yale University Press. (The 

Yale Series of Younger Poets.) 

Occasional slight originality. | Some 
charm, Cultivated verse. 


STRAINS FROM A DULCIMORE. By 
Emma BELL Mites, Atlanta: The Bo- 
zart Press. $2. 

A poet of the Cumberland, Tennessee. 





The indigenous creations aren’t so bad. But 
the general run of the verse is mediocre. 


THE NATURAL YEAR. April: June. By 
FREDERICK Epwarps. New York: Wil- 
liam Albert Broder. 

Two slim books in a series of twelve by 
the former Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

Detroit. The verse is of the average run. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


PRIZE POEMS 1913-1929. Edited by 
CHARLES A, WAGNER, with an introduc- 
tion by Mark Van Doren, Charles 
Boni: Paper Books. 

Poems that have received prizes from 
The Nation, The Dial, Poetry, Palms, and 
Contemporary Verse. Most of them are 
above the average, some genuinely distin- 
guished, The volume is most attractive in 
format with a cover design by Rockwell 
Kent. Some fine poets are included. 


A LITTLE 
BALLADS. 


BOOK OF NECESSARY 
Compiled by WILHELMINA 
HARPER, Illustrated by HELEN B. 
Evers. Harpers. $1. 
A good selection of very well known 
classics for young people. A_ pocket-size 


book. 
OLIVE, CYPRESS AND PALM. An an- 
thology of Love and Death, Compiled 


by Mina Curtiss. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

An excellent collection revealing remark- 
ably good literary taste. The best consola- 
tion of its kind that we have ever seen. All 
distinguished poems, and the choices range 
throughout the whole corpus of English 
poetry. 


TO THE GODS OF HELLAS. Lyrics of 
the Greek Games at Barnard College. 
Columbia University Press, $2.50. 

Verse by recent graduates of Barnard, the 
most distinguished of whom is Babette 
Deutsch, for a yearly collegiate event, The 
book has been compiled and published for 
the Associate Alumn# of Barnard by the 
Alumnz Council and edited by Helen Ers- 
kine. Some of the verse is rather interest- 
ing. 


An anthol- 
Edited by D. 


THE GOLDEN STALLION, 
ogy of Southwestern Verse, 
MAITLAND BusHBy. 

Here we have, among others, Mary Aus- 
tin, Witter Bynner, Glenn Ward Dresbach, 
Sara Bard Field, Hildegarde Flanner, Rob- 
inson Jeffers, and Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood, so that there is some good work 
mixed in with the mediocre. 











“Terrifying and magnificent . . 
extraordinarily compelling .. . 


HER 
PRIVATES 
WE 





. a fiercely honest account . . . 


—N. Y. Times 





By PRIVATE 19022 


‘At least a cubit above most war books! It not only rises higher 
but also goes deeper . . . His quieter passages are more terrifying 


than his violent.’” 


—Frederick F. Van de Water, in the N. Y. Evening Post 


$2.50 


PUTNAM'S 




















“T thought I knew CHAUCER— 


But... I began to read it 


was as a new world opening up to 
me,” runs a letter of spontaneous ap- 
preciation for Frank Ernest Hill's 
modern Chaucer. Locked for 500 years 
in Middle English Chaucer now ap- 
pears, as John G. Neihardt says, “like 
the sudden lifting of fog from a land- 
scape indistinctly sensed before.” 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 


by Geoffrey Chaucer 


Translated into modern English verse by Frank Ernest Hill. 


INustrated by Hermann Rosse. $3.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN 
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HELLO\,, HERE’S 


MRE. PIM Fas 


A. A. Mutne’s lovable, laughable mischief- 
maker in merry misadventures that will keep 
you entertained from his first appearance to 
his passing by. $2.50 








ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING: 
LETTERS TO HER SISTER 
Edited by Leonard Huxley 
“This extraordinary valuable collection of 
unpublished letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning will delight all readers. They 
begin right after the marriage; they show 
how amazingly happy she was; and they 
ne that while Browning was a great poet, 


was the greatest husband in the history 
of mankind.”—William Lyon Phelps. $5.00 


CALIBAN 
IN GRUB STREET 
By Ronald A. Knox 


With dialectical skill and keen satire, Father 
Knox pierces the armor of those amateur 
theologians who have recently “discovered 
God.” A witty defense of the faith that 
Chesterton might have written. $2.50 


IF YOU KNOW WHAT 
I MEAN 
By Joseph Easton McDougall 
Light verse by a brilliant young Canadian 
journalist that is mellow without being senti- 
mental, sophisticated without being cynical, 
and astute without being bitter. $2.00 
Fo? sale at all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 























SECOND PRINTING NOW READY 


The Hound 
of (florence 


By Fe_rx SALTEN 
A New Novel bythe Author of BAMBI 


With six illustrations by 
Kurt Wisse 





E is the 
Arch. 
duke’s wolf- 
j hound one day 
Y and a man the 
, next until love 
, and blood break 
J the spell. Sar- 
TEN is acute as 
well as imagina- 
tive, and he 
knows both men 
a and dogs.” — 
The Outlook and 
Independent. 








At all bookstores, $2.50 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publishers 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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| Legendary Germany, 
Oberammergau 
and Bayreuth 
By REGINA JAIS 
$2.50 


A delightful and useful book of 
travel with a rich background of 
German folklore and legends, 
and a special chapter on Ober- 
ammergau, with convenient notes 
on the cast, the technique of 
production and the history of 
the Passion Play. The book con- 
tains numerous exquisite photo 


graphs. 


LINCOLN MACVEAGH 
THE DIAL PRESS-NEW YORK | 
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Points 


Publishing Figures 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

May we not express our gratification at 
the tone of your article on June 7th on 
book prices? It is refreshing to find your 
utterances temperate and considered. 

Certainly, something more than price is to 
be thought of in connection with book pub- 
lishing. And, even though the Book Pub- 
lishers Research Institute, formed recently 
to propagate information about the book 
publishing industry, is in a position to show, 
on a price basis, that the publisher’s busi- 
ness is based on a sound economic founda- 
tion, we are much more interested in the 
point of view that the really important 
thing is the quality of the literature that is 
provided for Americans to read, The author, 
the bookseller, and the publisher must have 
a living wage if the cultural development 
of America is not to be throttled and if the 
quality of its literature is not to be ruined. 

Through our access to real book publish- 
ing figures, we quote the following to show 
that there is justification for the prices for 
books existent in the last few years: 

On an average original edition of 3720 
copies of a $2.50 novel, provided all copies 
printed are sold, the profit to the publisher 
is only 2.7% of the sales price to the con- 
sumer. Production costs, after deducting 
the customary discounts to jobbers and re- 
tailers, make up 35.4% of the amount the 
publisher receives for the books, as follows: 
9.5% for paper and printing, 11.6% for 
binding and wrapper, and 14.3% for plates. 
Other items entering into the publisher’s ex- 
pense are 21.8% for author’s royalties, 
11.6% for advertising, and 26.6% for sales 
promotion, overhead, and other expenses. 
The 2.7% profit mentioned which goes to 
the publisher, assuming that all 3,720 copies 
are sold, would only be $251.10. The 
above percentages are all based on the price 
that the publisher gets from the retailer or 
jobber, except the 2.7% figure of net profit 
which is based on the cathe price to the con- 
sumer, 

It should be borne in mind that this an- 
alysis is based on the assumption, by no 
means warranted by the facts, that (1) every 
copy of this average original edition is sold, 
and (2) every copy is sold through the usual 
wholesale and retail channels of the United 
States, excluding from consideration sales to 
foreign countries or otherwise at less than 
the usual wholesale price. The study shows 
that approximately 45%% of the new books 
printed each year never go past the original 
edition. The second and subsequent editions 
often amount to as few as 500 copies. No 
allowance is made in the above figures for 
copies which must be given away for review 
and as samples which also necessarily re- 
duces the publisher’s profit. 

The figures, according to the Institute, 
should form a basis on which the public 
can judge the industry. The figures also 
should be an authoritative starting point for 
future discussions of the economic aspects 
of book publishing. According to the Insti- 
tute, the figures prove the economic fallacy 
of changing present price standards unless 
book standards are to suffer and culture, 
education, and knowledge in America are 
to decline. 

Epwin BaILey, 


Book Publisher’s Research Institute. 


Secretary. 


From Across the Seas 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The Review is a welcome weekly visitor, 
here on our hilltop overlooking the blue 
Mediterranean, and I follow with interest 
all of the various features contained therein. 
Yours is the only American Review that 
can be put side-by-side with its worthy con- 
temporary, The London Times Literary 
Supplement. 

I am very deeply interested in the problem 
of war literature. Under the title “Read- 
ing and Fighting” in the issue of April 12th 
you have said: “the appeal to the emotions 
is dangerous, as a preventative of war... . 
Not the emotions must be appealed to by 
those who hope by books to discourage 
war.” 

It would be of very great interest to me 
to know actually what the verdict of 
American thought is on this problem. It is 
open to debate. Personally it is my deep 
conviction that reasoned calculation has al- 
ready outrun conception; that our great need 
in American literature is for that generous 
emotional impulse, which may enable us to 
act that which we imagine, for the day 
when “Love, from its awful throne of 


of View 


patient power, springs and folds over the 
world its healing wings.” 

Instead of your words “It is the reason, 
not the emotions, that must be appealed to” 
would you reconsider, and substitute “it is 
the right emotions, not the wrong emotions, 
that must be appealed to”? Do not mis- 
understand me: I am most heartily in accord 
with your theme that “a really good war 
book is just a really good war book.” But 
instead of encouraging the substitution of 
books “that tell why wars come and what 
they leave behind them” I would so much 
prefer the advocacy of books which lead the 
reader to turn his mind away from war al- 
together, away from “Thou shalt nots” to- 
ward the rich harvest of intellectual beauty: 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assur- 
ance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s 
strength. 


It has long been my conviction that the 
surest way to make a child want to play 
with matches is to tell him: “No! No!” 
And there’s not much difference on this score 
between matches and cannon! 

It would be of very deep interest to me 
to know what reaction your readers would 
manifest with regard to this fundamental 
and most important problem. 

T. W. Huntincron. 

Anacapri, Italy. 


Tower of Ivory 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

The origin of the famous phrase, “the 
poets’ tower of ivory,” seems to be derived 
from the litany of the Virgin, in which the 
lines, “Turris davidica, turris eburnea,” are 
incorporated. Here a tower of ivory is 
taken in the sense of a city of refuge. These 
appellations of the Virgin may be again de- 
rived from verses in the “Song of Solomon,” 
Chapter IV, 4, “Thy neck is like the tower 
of David builded for an armoury”; and 
Chapter VII, 4, “Thy neck is as a tower of 
ivory.” In Psalm CXLIV, verses 1 and 2, 
the Lord is called “my strength . . . my 
goodness, and my fortress; my high tower, 
and my deliverer,” where the tower is again 
thought of as a place of refuge. 

Sainte-Beuve seems to be the first to asso- 
ciate any poet with a tower of ivory. He 
does this in a romantic epistle addressed to A 
M. Villemain, published in the “Pensées 
d’Aoit,” October 1837. At this time Sainte- 
Beuve had passed through a period of re- 
ligious interest which soon found fruition in 
the lectures delivered at Lausanne called 
“Histoire de Port Royal.” In this epistle to 
Villemain, Sainte-Beuve characterizes his 
contemporaries, and in the fragment which 
follows (third stanza) makes his famous 
reference to Alfred de Vigny and his tower 
of ivory: 


La poésie en France allait dans la fadeur, 
Dans la description sans vie et sans grandeur, 
Comme un ruisseau chargé dont les ondes avares 
Expirent en cristaux sous des grottes bizarres, 
Quand soudain se rouvrit avec limpidité 
Le rocher dans sa veine. André ressuscité 
Parut: Hybla rendait 4 ce fils des abeilles 
Le miel frais, dont la cire éclaira tant de veilles. 
Aux pieds du vieil Homére il chantait 4 plaisir, 
Montrant l’autre horizon, l’Atlantide 4 saisir. 
Des rivaux, sans l’entendre, y couraient pleins 
de flamme. 
Lamartine ignorant, qui ne sait que son 4me, 
Hugo puissant et fort, Vigny soigneux et fin, 
D’un destin inégal, mais aucun d’eux en vain, 
Tentaient le grand succés et disputaient l’empire. 
Lamartine régna; chantre ailé qui soupire, 
Il planait sans effort. Hugo, dur partisan, 
(Comme chez Dante on voit, Florentin ou Pisan, 
Un baron féodal), combattit sous l’armure, 
Et tint haut sa banniére au milieu du murmure 
Il la maintient encore; et Vigny, plus secret, 
Comme en sa tour d’ivoire, avant midi, rentrait. 


WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ. 
Stanford University. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Mr. H. B. Learned may be interested in 
the following items which were clipped 
from the Boston Transcript two or three 
years ago. 

“Allusions to the ‘Ivory Tower’ usually 
refer to Saint-Beuve’s famous phrase, which 
is found in his book, ‘Les Consolations,’ 
published in 1831. In reviewing the great 
romanticists he compares Victor Hugo to a 
feudal baron ready to fight with all his ar- 
mor on, and says of Alfred de Vigny 


. et Vigny, plus secret, 
Comme en sa tour d’ivoire midi rentrait. 


“In Warner’s ‘Library of the World’s 
Best Literature,’ volume 26, under Alfred 


de Vigny will be found an explanation of 
the ‘Ivory Tower.’ Saint-Beuve’s famous 
phrase is mentioned by Larousse under ‘tour’ 
and ‘Vigny’ in some editions, 

“*Tower of Ivory’ (Turris eburnea) is 
mentioned in Canticles vii, 4. Tower of 
Ivory is one of the invocations of the Litany 
of Loretto applied allegorically to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Commentaries on the 
Old Testament or Bible dictionaries will ex- 
plain the term.” 

For several months I have been looking 
for a more satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of the phrase, and I shall be inter- 
ested in any information which others may 
have to offer. 

L. C. VASBINDER, 
Reference Librarian. 
Colgate University Library. 


The Deed Confounds Us 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The verses by me, printed in your num- 
ber of July 12, and therein called “An 
Epistle,” have already been published in my 
book “The Great Enlightenment” (where 
they are called “To An Old Friend”) in a 
revised and, as I believe, considerably bet- 
tered form. It was a minor shock to hap- 
pen upon the original version at this late 
date. How came it, and from what—as 
Max Beerbohm once called them—inillum- 
inable catacombs, to be disintered? But no 
matter. I merely wish to express a prefer- 
ence for the later version—which I hope 
you may share with me, since both (the 
first openly, the second more discreetly) 
were addressed to you. 


LEE WILson Dopp. 


West Cornwall, Conn. 


D. H. Lawrence Letters 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I shall be most grateful if you will give 
publicity to the following communication, 
addressed to all those who may have any 
letters from the late D, H. Lawrence in 
their possession. The Administrators of Mr. 
Lawrence’s Estate have asked me to collect 
his letters, and arrangements have been made 
for having them copied and filed. May I 
therefore ask all those of Lawrence’s cor- 
respondents to whom I have not already 
written personally, to send their letters to 
Mrs. Hilton, 44 Mecklenburg Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1? The originals will be copied 
and returned as soon as possible. If it 
should be decided to publish any of the 
letters (the copyright in which vests ex- 
clusively in the estate), correspondents will 
be informed which of their letters or parts 
of letters have been selected. 


ALpous HUXLFy. 
La Gorguette, France. 


A Romer Wilson Memoir 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

It is proposed to publish a Memoir of the 
late Romer Wilson and to issue a selection 
of her letters. I shall be grateful if her 
correspondents will send me any letters 
which they may possess, They will ‘be faith- 
fully copied and returned promptly. 


EDWARD J. O’BRIEN. 
Villa Pauliska, 
Muralto-Locarno, Switzerland. 


Gangland of Yesteryear 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Gangland and the necessity of negotiating 
with it have a hoary history. M,. Gustave 
Reynier, in his recent book, “La Femme au 
XVIle Siécle,” relates the organization of 
a fashionable series of entertainments, us- 
ually given in the afternoon as the streets 
were not safe after dark. But on Satur- 
days there was a ball and a theatrical of- 
fering in the evening. And, lest any timid 
ladies might dread a late return home, the 
announcement included the following: 

“A good escort will be provided for per- 
sons who have need of it for the safety of 
their money, their jewels, and their lace. 
Perhaps we shall have no need of guards 
as we are negotiating with the pick-pockets 
of Paris, who promise us good passports, by 
means of which the bearers may go and 
come in perfect safety. The light fingered 
gentry have proven for some time that they 
are most scrupulous in keeping their word 
when once they have given it.” 


BENJAMIN M,. WoopsripDce. 
Reed College. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Biography 


A QUAKER FORTY-NINER. By CHarRLeEs 
Epwarp Pancoast. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1930. $3.50. 

A new story about Lincoln is sufficient of 
itself to give a book distinction. Such a 
story is told in this posthumous volume of 
Mr. Pancoast. Riding on the Illinois prai- 
rie in an open farm wagon without springs 
in the winter of 1841-2, with the thermom- 
eter at zero, Mr. Pancoast and his fellow 
passengers became so cold in this poor sub- 
stitute for a stage coach that with one ex- 
ception they got out and ran in order to 
keep warm. When they arrived at Jack- 
sonville, which was not far from Spring- 
field, the passenger who had insisted upon 
sticking to the wagon found that his ears 
and feet were frozen, “When he came to 
the fire,” records Pancoast, “his suffering 
was intense, and he did not bear it with 
Christian humility and submission.” The 
landlord introduced Pancoast to Lincoln, 
“then of little note except in that locality.” 
After some remarks about the freezing jour- 
ney across the prairie, Lincoln said that he 
thought the suffering passenger—evidently 
a salesman—was fortunate, after all, for al- 
though his feet and ears were badly dam- 
aged he had saved his stock in trade. When 
Pancoast asked how that was, Lincoln re- 
plied that his tongue was left intact. 

This experience is one of a multitude of 
unusual incidents, ranging all the way from 
the humorous to the tragic, with which Mr. 
Pancoast’s pagés are filled. His book is 
much more than its title indicates, for his 
trip to California in the exciting days of 49 
was only a part of his adventures on the 
“American frontier.’ He was born a 
Quaker in New Jersey and remained a 
Quaker, but he had a restless disposition 
which set him apart from most of his fellow 
religionists and which took him to St. Louis 
and other points in the sparsely settled 
West. In the course of his adventures, busi- 
ness and social, he met a series of odd char- 
acters which give a Dickensian touch to his 
narrative. More than once he was in dan- 
ger of serious injury or even death from 
ruffans, but he survived every peril and 
after fourteen years of wandering returned 
to Philadelphia, whence he had started, to 
live a comparatively peaceful life for more 
than half a century, dying in 1906 at the 
age of eighty-seven. His book has the dou- 
bie interest and value of an original docu- 
ment and a vivid tale. 


Education 
THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, By 

ALFRED ADLER. Greenberg. 1930. $3.50. 

One finds much good common sense in 
this book, much that is suggestive and borne 
out by individual experience, but its form 
detracts from its value. The style is ram- 
bling, and the subject matter esentially un- 
organized. Juggling the titles of the chap- 
ters would not matter much, The book is 
descriptive and interpretive rather than ex- 
planatory in the scientific sense or practical 
in its effort to teach those responsible for 
children. 

The central theme of the book may be 
stated as follows: When a child’s struggle 
towards his vision of “greatness, perfection, 
and superiority” meets with failure his feel- 
ings of inferiority result in compensating 
behavior which is inexplicable per se, and 
often asocial. Such behavior must be re- 
garded as symptomatic and its source studied. 
By education the author means an effort to 
help an individual to increase in self-knowl- 
edge and so enable him to live on better 
terms with his fellows, 


ADOLESCENCE: Studies in Mental Hy- 
giene. By FRANKWoop E, WILLIAMS. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 1930. 


In this book Dr. Williams has published 
a number of lectures, the greater number of 
which discuss the problems of adolescence. 
There is much wisdom in the book, pre- 
sented in a conversational, somewhat jour- 
nalistic, way which is altogether attention- 
compelling. If taken personally, the lec- 
tures should be suggestive to many. One is 
left puzzling over the question: ‘Adult 
though one may be chronologically and in- 
tellectually, how far has one actually pro- 
gressed toward adulthood emotionally?” 

Probable sources of adolescent types of 
behavior are ably discussed. It is to be 
hoped that the author’s attitude of tolerance 
towards such behavior will be contagious. 
It is pointed out repeatedly that there are no 
simple rules or formule which can be ap- 





plied to solve the problems of the individual 
adolescent. A few general principles are 
useful, but individual study by a specialist 
is most ‘productive of good results where 
serious difficulties are incipient. 

Fiction 
THE DATCHLEY INHERITANCE, By 

STEPHEN MCKENNA. Dodd, Mead. 1930. 

$2.50. 

Whoever bases a novel, in these well read 
days, on the old major premise of the crank 
will, must give us something quite remark- 
able to justify himself. Mr. McKenna as- 
sumes an aged miser who leaves a huge 
fortune to the first of his nine grandsons 
who marries, provided he will take grand- 
father’s name and live in grandfather’s 
gloomy Scotch castle. It is hard to see what 
could be done with this except in reckless 
extravaganza; Mr. McKenna elects to play 
it straight, and it must be observed that the 
reasons which led several of his young men, 
or the young women on whom they be- 
stowed their attentions, to refuse four mil- 
lion pounds, are very far from convincing. 
Also they are almost all a disagreeable lot; 
eventually a hero emerges, resourceful and 
bold, but too late to rescue the reader’s in- 
terest. It is not Mr. McKenna’s fault that 
a reviewer with a long memory recalls how 
much better Gouverneur Morris handled a 
very similar theme some twenty years ago; 
but surely a veteran and prolific novelist 
might be expected to give us something 
more plausible than this. 


THE PRINCE’S DARLING. By GEORGE 
PREEDY. Dodd, Mead. 1930. $2.50. 
With the skill and verve which delighted 

the readers of “General Crack,” George 

Preedy recounts the minor tragedy of a 

mistress of an Elector of Saxony at the be- 

ginning of the eighteenth century. Madelon 
de Neitschutz, like other light ladies before 
and since, attempted to find room in her life 
both for the man who gave her luxury and 
power, and for the man she loved, an at- 
tempt, given the characters involved and the 
circumstances of the time and place, fraught 
with disaster from the first. The theme of 
the “Prince’s Darling” is somewhat more 
hackneyed than that of “General Crack” 
and though the invention of incident and de- 
tail is unflagging, and the historical back- 
ground is handled with freshness and preci- 
sion, the readers’ interest is not caught quite 
so closely as it was by the romantic ad- 
venturousness of Mr. Preedy’s earlier novel. 

This is not a tale of high and _ heroic 
deeds, and all the apparatus of the cloak 
and sword romance, the flash of steel, the 
clatter of hoofs, the easy acquaintance with 
the minutiz of deportment in the age of 
the Roi Soleil, and with the complicated 
intrigues of the German princes, cannot 
quite remove a suggestion of the sordid and 
the commonplace. But Mr. Preedy’s novel 
is lifted considerably above the average run 

by the dexterity of its execution. It is a 

sound, even a distinguished book, and de- 

serves the welcome which addicts of his- 
torical romance-will surely accord it. 


THE FOOL’S PARADE, By Joun W. 
VANDERCOOK, Harpers. 1930. $2.50. 
The author of “Black Majesty” and 

“Tom Tom” has given us in “The Fool’s 
Parade,” the title story of a collection of 
his tales ranging from ten to thirty thousand 
words, an admirable and critical fable laid 
in a setting and dealing with a subject that 
seems to fascinate the new order of ro- 
mantics. 

It is the narrative of the escape of five 
prisoners from the French penal settlements, 
commonly known as “the dry guillotine.” 
Under the leadership of Acquarone, an ex- 
lawyer, four men, Gallay, a poet, Abbemon, 
an unfrocked priest, Brierre, a peasant of 
enormous strength, and Le Brun a thief, 
bribe a hailer and are set free to wander 
unarmed and nearly naked for months in 
the almost impenetrable, silent, deadly jun- 
gles of the Guianas. The primitive condi- 
tions of their new life cause them to as- 
sume new relationships to one another, and 
Acquarone, whose shrewdness and cunning 
had made him leader, is quickly relegated 
to a subordinate position which eventually 
so humiliates him that he leaves the safety 
of the crowd and goes off alone to die in 
the jungle. The other four struggle on, 
their lives now dependent on the patience 
of Abbemon, and the strength of Brierre. 

Ambition, vanity, pity, and love succes- 
sively kill off four members of the strug- 
gling band, and it is left for Le Brun, the 
little thief, who has no illusions, no ideals, 


no vanity, no expectations, no desires ex- 
cept to get enough to eat, a place to sleep, 
the barest necessities of existence, and who 
was a thief merely because that happened 
to be the nearest thing to do, to win alone 
to safety and to recount the story of this 
perilous unhappy odyssey. 

“Djombe River” laid in the African bush 
is the story of a woman’s sacrifice of herself 
to a man’s dream, the man’s acceptance and 
subsequent realization that the dream was 
not worth the price. This, the longest 
story in the book, is powerful and moving, 
told with simple and almost cold dignity. 
The remaining pieces also deal with Africa, 
and none is without interest and its bearing 
on the spiritual problem which preoccupies 
Mr. Vandercook. 

The prose is rich without being gaudy. 
There is throughout an impersonality both 
in technique and style which indicates that 
the author dreads being identified with his 
material, He frequently introduces himself 
as the narrator at secondhand, sometimes at 
thirdhand, a literary device which holds the 
reader at a distance. 

The book is beautifully bound and printed 
and well illustrated. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. By Don 
HEROLD. Farrar and Rinehart. 1930. 
$2.50. 


“All the world’s a bed, and all the peo- 
ple and all the things in it are strange bed- 
fellows.” With this well known quotation 
from the Bard of Avon, as one might say, 
Mr. Herold is off on his ticking-covered 
“crazy-quilt memoirs, life-maxims, and 
what-not.” 

“After supper, on July g, 1889, a little 
boy baby was born to Mr, and Mrs. Ot 
Herold, in a big bed in Bloomfield, In- 
diana.” That is the opening sentence, of 
“Strange Bedfellows” and perhaps its au- 
thentic ring excuses the saleswoman who 
was overheard quite seriously recommending 
the book as “a life of Mr. Herold written 
by himself.” There is no use trying to 
record the humor of Mr. Herold in any 
words but his own, the flavor is lost with 
the quotation marks. Here are some of the 
significant milestones in his child-life from 
his own pen, “My father was an Elk, so 
I came naturally by my love for the great 


outdoors, Though I was born in 1889, 
it was not until 1905 that my parents first 
took me out of the house.” That was, as 
you will recall “the spring that Jenny Lind 
sang at the Haymarket riots in Chicago.”. . 

And so it goes. Whether Don Herold is 
telling about his dogs (“Chowser lived with 
us for several years and was all right. He 
bit a child now and then, but it happened 
that he usually chose Christian Science chil- 
dren, so no harm done”), or about his 
temperature (“I once had a fever of 200° 
for two consecutive years and it left me 
baldheaded. . . . At that time I had great 
faith in the power of mind over matter, 
and my faith was vindicated for 1 finally 
dropped down to a normal temperature of 
109°”), or about creative ecstasy, or Tia 
Juana, or impacted molars, or the whatnots 
referred to in the title, his ideas are always 
worth listening to and his non-ideas are al- 
ways worth laughing at. And even if there 
were not a word in the book it would, of 
course, be worth while on account of the 
Don Herold, nut-headed, bird-nosed people 
in the drawings,—look on page twenty- 
seven for the very quintessence of elegance 
and arrogance. 


THE ANT HEAP, By Epwarp KNOBLOCK, 
Minton, Balch. 1930. $2.50. 


Perhaps it is well that a cobbler should 
stick to his last. Sometimes, of course, he 
cleans hats as well and occasionally makes 
a pretty good job of it; but more often the 
individual had better make his choice of 
either shoes or hats. 

One remembers Henry James’s adventure 
in play-writing, how he boasted of his 
mastery of the technique of the thing: “I 
have made it absolutely my own, put it in 
my pocket,” he exclaims jubilantly in one 
of his letters; but when “Guy Domville” 
was produced a few weeks later the audi- 
ence, not caring a bit about the technique, 
hissed it vigorously, and thereafter James 
returned sorrowfully to his last. 

Probably it is easier for a novelist to ac- 
quire the technique of play-writing than for 
a playwright to acquire the technique of 
the novel—the very discursiveness of the 
latter, after the necessary compression of the 
acts of a play, must be bewildering to the 
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author, Mr. Knoblock, who gave mighty 
aid to Arnold Bennett in producing “Mile- 
stones,” now essays the novel form himself 
without the help of expert collaboration. 
Let it be said that many professional novel- 
ists have written far worse novels than this; 
but on the other hand, Mr. Knoblock has 
written far better plays than this is a novel. 
Escaping from the trammels of the stage, he 
fairly riots in the diffusion that the fiction 
form makes possible but not always desir- 
able. Ranging over a whole decade of pre- 
war, war, and post-war London, there is 
hardly anything that he does not touch, from 
cheap melodrama to more or less serious 
sociology; but to touch is not always to 
adorn, Only in the short vignettes in which 
some of the long list of dramatis persone 
are sketched is revealed the practiced hand 
of tlie skilled dramatist we know. It was 
good that Henry James went back to novel 
writing; it is good that most cobblers should 
stick to their lasts. Raphael may have writ- 
ten a century of sonnets, but nobody ever 
reads them. 


A FAMILY 
RAYMOND, 


THAT 
Appleton. 


WAS. By ERNEs1 
1930. $2.50. 

When Dr. O’Grogan, vicar of St. Austin’s, 
a very proper Anglican church in London, 
somewhere off the Kensington Road, cleared 
out one day, leaving word that he had 
gone to Belgium with the wife of the local 
veterinary, his friends, parish, and family 
were taken completely aback. This escapade 
of the vicar’s was the beginning of the dis- 
ruption of the O’Grogan family: hence, the 
title of the novel. Mr. Raymond tackles 
sturdily the job of telling about the O’Gro- 
gans; but for all his good will, he cannot 
quite get the air of solidity and tangibleness 
that Bennett, say, would have evoked. The 
emphasis at the beginning is on the accumu- 
lation of everyday detail, but later it changes 
to a close interpretation of the youngest of 
the children, the idealistic but not very 
bright Tony. In the second half of the 
book, the other children and the idea of 
the family get pretty well lost in the back- 
ground, and the novel loses its early vigor. 

This Tony, about whom the novel cen- 
ters, is not a particularly successful char- 
acter. He is unconyiacing, for we do not 
Know" enough about him? Ais tendency to 
make over-good friends with his school- 
mates and later with the boys at the school 
where he is a master, is dealt with by Mr. 
Raymond vaguely though at considerable 
length. This latent homosexuality fails to 
seem important in the narrative, for when 
Tony, a mature person at the end of the 
book, finally .marries, he carries no scars and 
has apparently forgotten his early diff- 
culties. As a whole, Tony’s character lacks 
sharp definition and does not enlist our 
sympathy. 

Yet “A Family That Was” is a better 
novel than the average. It is honest and 
often interesting, for all its lack of direc- 
tion and discipline. 


THE WAY HOME. By Henry HANDEL 
RICHARDSON, Norton. 1930. $2.50. 
Now we have all of Richard Mahony’s 

story. “Ultima Thule” harrowed us with 

his decline and death; “Australia Felix” 
gave us his early store-keeping and doctor- 
ing days in Ballarat; and now in “The Way 

Home” we see him during his middle years, 
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in England and Australia. Over the past 
eight months, while these volumes have been 
appearing, we have come to realize the 
power and the high distinction of Henry 
Handel Richardson’s writing. 

“The Way Home” picks up Richard Ma- 
hony as he gets to England after having, 
through restlessness and morbidity, given up 
a good medical practice in the frontier town 
of Ballarat. He suffers vicissitudes and 
torments in different parts of England until 
a lucky investment gives him an opportunity 
to go back to his home—Australia, There, 
for a time, he and his wife share an un- 
easy prosperity; their children are born, and 
the days seem much brighter than any Ma- 
hony has known before. But they are, so 
to speak, merely weather-breeders. Trouble 
comes, and Mahony is again convinced that 
his only happiness lies in running away to 
England. At the end of the book a financial 
disaster leaves the situation as we find it at 
the opening of “Ultima Thule.” “The Way 
Home” is, perhaps, less sustained and less 
self-sufficient than the other two volumes, 
for it has neither beginning nor ending. But 
if read with the others, in proper sequence, 
it sustains its part perfectly. 

There is no need to restate in detail the 
excellence of the characterizations in the 
Mahony novels, the strength of the style, 
the vividness of the Australian background. 
In this book, as in the other two, Mahony 
is a profoundly moving figure, tragic and 
universal. He evokes the Aristotelian pity 
and terror; he is in many ways Everyman, 
and hence he strikes close home to each one 
of us. To read the trilogy from first page 
to last is a vastly satisfying emotional ex- 
perience. Henry Handel Richardson writes 
without sentimentality but with infinite com- 
passion. 


STRANGE PURSUIT. By Patrick Wynn- 

TON. Lippincott’s. 1930. $2. 

This is a collection of worn-out melo- 
dramatic devices which gain a certain nov- 
elty from the fact that few authors are rash 
enough to spread them so thick as Mr. 
Wynnton does. The hero is an impecunious 
English baronet turned smuggler, a very 
noble fellow at heart, worshipped by his 
men, and all that sort of thing. Almost at 
the outset of the book, he is married, with- 
out knowing it, in the course of a French 
féte, to a total stranger who, by a piece of 
great good luck for Sir Hugo, is extremely 
beautiful. If the reader’s patience survives 
this multiplication of improbabilities, he 
will be ill rewarded for his forbearance by 
finding the smuggling gang shipwrecked 
and so put in the power of an insane hermit 
who demands that they shall draw lots to 
see whom he shall sacrifice—and if the 
reader likes that kind of thing, there is more 
to come, 

The sentiment is plentiful and conven- 
tional, The style is cheap and strained. 
The jacket declares that the author knows 
Marseilles and the southern French coast in- 
timately; readers may weigh the jacket’s 
testimony against the facts that he gives 
“Va-t’on” for “Go away” and “Denise” as 
the name of a Frenchman, and form their 
own judgments. 


THE BREAK OF DAY. 


Harpers, 1930. $2. 


By BasiL KING. 


This book has the uniquely annoying 
fault of not playing fair with the reader. 
It promises to be the story of the theft of a 
small fortune by a middle-aged woman of 
previously blameless life. In the opening 
chapter a woman, living precariously on a 
small and dwindling capital, finds in a booth 
in the safe-deposit vault of her bank a pack- 
age of bonds worth sixty thousand dollars; 
overcome by the unexpected temptation, she 
places it in her own strong-box. In the 
next chapter we are introduced to Mrs. 
Penhallow’s home, and to her two grown 
children; she tells them that the family for- 
tune has been considerably increased, but re- 
fuses entirely to tell them how. So far, the 
story has possibilities; one may disregard the 
inquiry of the jacket, “Would your mother 
steal $60,000?” as impertinent in every 
sense, but the effect of such a crime upon a 
genteel, straitened household like the Pen- 
hallows’ should be interesting to watch. 
Very little, however, is made of this oppor- 
tunity; the son goes through some rather 
conventional agonies of suspicion, but we are 
never let into the mind of Mrs. Penhallow, 
who should, one feels,.be the central figure. 
This remains surprising until the end of 
the book, when it appears that Mrs. Penhal- 
low’s increased income came from a black- 
sheep brother of whom nobody had ever 
heard, and the bonds were stolen by some- 
body entirelv different; the trusting reader 
was deceived by the shallow device of call- 
ing the woman in the opening scene noth- 
ing but “She.” A new day breaks for 
Roger Penhallow, but the book has lost the 


virtues of the realistic novel without gain- 
ing those of the mystery story. 

The author does not trust entirely for the 
interest of the book to the plot he has let 
fall between two stools. There are several 
sub-plots, but each is treated with the same 
timid indecision. Thus the hero, a young 
man in a small, old New England town, 
marries a cosmopolitan girl whose mother 
has a past of the old-fashioned kind. The 
girl’s own character is impossible to judge, 
but at least such a marriage should have 
some kind of important effect, which the 
author avoids by making her die in child- 
birth. 

The style, in strong contrast to the matter, 
is self-consciously strong, full of emotional 
passages and violent figures. For a fair 
example: 


They were the conditions in which Rogers’ 
longing for love was as maddening as the thirst 
of a lion in a country without water-holes. 


But all that is powerless to lend conclu- 
siveness to the plots, which are handled with 
a niggling hesitancy that ultimately frets 
the reader like a fidgety companion in a 
small room, 


RED WAGON. By Lapy ELEANOR SMITH. 

Bobbs-Merrill. 1930. $2.50. 

A Lord’s daughter writes a tale of circus 
life. And if one asks, What can such a per- 
son know of such a life? the answer will 
take up considerable space, Lady Eleanor 
Smith has been interested in the ways of the 
nomadic entertainers of her own country- 
side ever since she was a child. She has 
really liked them while studying them, and 
this appears pleasantly enough in her story 
of their jumbled days and nights. The 
author also speaks the Romany tongue and 
is reported to have acted as intermediary in 
the minor troubles occurring between the 
authorities and their gypsy guests on Ep- 
som Downs. For the most part this knowl- 
edge of the gypsy people and the travelling 
shows forms a pervasive and enriching 
background, but occasionally it comes dis- 
proportionately to the fore. One feels a 
touch of the conscious, the instructive, in 
the careful introduction of the Romany 
phrase or the showman’s foible. But, alas, 
for the infallibility of the expert, some one 
has already pointed out that Wild West 
shows originated in America with Buffalo 
Bill sometime in the early ’eighties, while 
Lady Eleanor has her first such group tour- 
ing our continent as early as 1860. 

“Red Wagon” tells the story of Joe 
Prince from his circus birth till his circus 
death. He endures the conventional hard- 
ships of an orphan without relatives, and 
he achieves the conventional successes of 
one. The actual happenings in Joe’s life fit 
a little too well into the pattern for “poor 
but honest boy” tales. It is in the telling 
that Joe’s story takes on color and a cer- 
tain pathetic reality. The book, taken as a 
whole, is disappointing after the flattering 
press it has had in England, but taken page 
by page for its atmosphere of that strange 
life which rolls along on colored wheels, it 
does have something of the charm of far off 
days when the circus used to come to town. 


SPRING DUST. By OLive WapsLey. 

Dodd, Mead. 1930. $2. 

This novel of modern marriage might 
better have been named “Spring Lust.” The 
story related is of one Charles Reval, child 
of a fly-by-night marriage between Chloe 
Carew and a French actor, a marriage that 
Lady Carew succeeded in wrecking, with 
the result that the distracted actor commits 
suicide, Beautiful Chloe marries Hugh 
Waring, of the “polo face,” with money, 
influence, family, tradition, and all the rest 
of the padding vital to this breed of ro- 
mance. Charles Reval is discreetly forgot- 
ten, turned over to a German hairdresser 
and his wife, who care for him tenderly 
until he is fourteen. Then through the war 
he loses (temporarily) his foster-father and 
through a fever his foster-mother. “On his 
own,” Charles is left high and dry with a 
baby boy, gift of one Lili of questionable 
repute. With this foundling, he works his 
way through a hostile England, as waiter, 
tinker, barge-boy, net-mender, fisherman. 
When he is twenty-one, Clive Simington, 
lawyer, discovers in him the heir to a large 
fortune left by his paternal grandfather in 
America. He is tossed into London society, 
the mud of his humble past is scraped from 
his shoes, and kind friends turn him into a 
gentleman. The meeting with his fashion- 


able and indifferent mother produces in her 
no disturbance other than mild distress at 
his dirty fingernails. He is caught in the 
golden web of Marigold Dacres’s “daffodil 
hair” and “lapis lazuli eyes,” and blind to 
the sterling qualities of Simington’s sister 
Carol, marries the gold-digging Marigold. 


who has been conducting and continues to 
conduct a love affair with one Bill Huston. 
This, Charles of course discovers in time, 
and the machinery of divorce is set in mo- 
tion, Love’s young dream is shattered, and 
Charles reverts to a childhood passion: to 
be a builder of houses. His domestic future 
is not difficult to guess—with Carol (the 
reader’s choice from the first )—patiently 
waiting. 

This English novel is a perfect example 
of the literature Mr. Nock recently de- 
nounced as being so typical of contemporary 
America, a book to be read for its contents 
alone, a book pandering to our lower ap- 
petites. It is a strange mixture of realism 
and cheap romanticism. One feels that the 
author had but one purpose in mind and 
that was to create an effect. When Mari- 
gold Dacres is approached for the first time 
by the now wealthy Charles Reval, who at- 
tempts in his crude way to express his ado- 
lescent passion, she says to herself, “Of 
course this is like a scene from Tess, or 
something classic and mouldy like that! 
Stonehenge in Bond Street on a June night. 
Heavens above, this rustic lad will need a 


lot of teaching! Is it worth it? Even a 
huge income? Can I stick it?” 
No less commonplace and _ sensational 


than the style is the theme of this book. In- 
credibly glib and affected, the author seems 
to have become infected with her character’s 
superficialties, or they with hers. The hero, 
despite his immaculate soul and flawless ap- 
pearance, strikes us somehow as fighting his 
literary creator’s shallow ambitions. We 
feel that had Olive Wadsley given Charles 
Reval a chance to strike out for himself, he 
might have made of this flashy and trivial 
novel something sounder. Like the cover 
and jacket, “Spring Dust” has the color and 
depth of a raspberry sherbet. 


COPS ’N ROBBERS. 
Norton. 1930. $2. 


By JOHN RUSSELL. 


In these thirteen short stories Mr. Russell 
has packed a vast amount of melodrama, 
for the most part incredible but nevertheless 
somehow pleasant and readable. The col- 
lection has a faintly old-fashioned air about 
it, an unexpected whiff of O. Henry and of 
the days when gangsters and rackets were 
unheard of, Perhaps this non-modern qual- 
ity is due to Mr. Russell’s attitude toward 
policemen: he sees his cops as benevolent 
guardians of the peace, as quaint charac- 
ters. That is news for us these days, Fur- 
thermore, the tone is occasionally a little 
preachy, thus enervating the force of the 
melodrama. 

Three of the crime stories are good, “The 
Burglar,” “The Civilian,” and “Brandy 
1812.” These combine ingenuity of con- 
struction with direct, effective telling. “The 
Wise Men” is good reading, but after we 
have finished, all we remember is the la- 
bored moral. In the last story, “The Man 
Who Was Dead,” Mr. Russell goes delight- 
fully gruesome; it is the best of the lot, 
though dealing with neither cops nor rob- 
bers. We wish that he had done more in 
the same vein. Some of the rest are pass- 
able; only three, “Boston Limited,” “Pliv- 
it’s Inspiration,” and “Violets,” are definite- 


ly bad. 


History 


Mrs. Grunpy. By Leo Markun. Appleton. 
1930. $5. 

In THE Picturesque SHENANDOAH VALLEY. By 
Armistead C. Gordon. Richmond: Garrett & 
Massie, Inc. 1930. $2.50. 

Tue InFiper Emperor. By Paul Wiegler. Dut- 
ton. 1930. $5. 

A History or THe Enoiisn Corn Laws, 1660- 
1864. By Donald Grove. Barnes. Crofts. 
Women Workers AND THE INbusTRIAL Revo 
LUTION, 1750-1850. By Ivy Pinchbeck. Crofts. 
Tue Discovery or Canapa. By Lawrence J. 

Burpee. Graphic Publisher. 

Tue Puicippines Past aNp Present. By Dean. 
C. Worcester. New and revised edition. Mac- 
millan. $6. 


Tue DeEvELOPMENT oF THE UNITED STATES 
Since 1865. By Nelson P. Mead. Harcourt, 
Brace. 


Crvir War Prisons. By William Best Hessel- 
tine. Ohio State University Press. $3. 

Tue Massacuusetrs Bay Company AnD Its 
Prepecessors. By Frances Rose-Troup. Graf- 
ton Press. 


Juvenile 


OUR AMERICA. By RAMON COFFMAN. 
New York: Dodd, Mead. 1930. $3.50. 
This volume, designed for very young 

readers of from seven to twelve, is better 

written than planned. Its most striking 
feature is that it deals very much more fully 
with the early part of American history than 
with the later part. In less than three hun- 
dred pages, 218 are required to bring us 
(Continued on page 14) 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamBerton BECKER 


Inguires in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, 2 Bramerton St., Chelsea $.W.3, London. 


S. C. writes from Chicago: “I suppose 
the phrase that leaps to the mind of millions 
of people when they hear the name Sherlock 
Holmes is, ‘Quick, Watson, the needle!’ It 
is curious, and true, that this line does not 
occur in any of the Doyle stories about 
Holmes, neither does it occur in the Gillette 
play—unless my researches have been un- 
commonly faulty. Where in the world did 
it start?” 

"THERE was at least one among the mil- 

lions to whose mind it does not leap. 
This was the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
whom I immediately consulted. He said 
he never heard the phrase, and that it 
“sounds amusing.” Mr, Stanley Morison, 
author of “John Bell” (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press), who can give you chapter and 
verse on anything about Sherlock Holmes, 
says it comes from a burlesque of the Gil- 
lette play, popular in England at the height 
of the Holmes furore; the needle introduced 
was built on the lines of a bicycle pump, 
only considerable larger. It is sweet to start 
a Holmes fan upon his dear topic; Chris- 
topher Morley should know something of 
this, being of this company. S. C. is clearly 
one; notice that he has been conducting “re- 
searches.” The most enlivening of these in 
recent years—indeed the most enlivening 
that have been conducted—may be found 
together with a number of other excellent 
amusements in Ronald Knox’s “Essays in 
Satire” (Dutton). Here the problem of 
whether Holmes ever did come back from 
that bout with Moriarity over the cliff and 
write the later stories, is resolved with the 
utmost sobriety and after the methods of 
higher criticism. This, by the way, is the 
book with the high-hearted satire, “Jael’s 
Hammer,” which was passed about from 
hand to hand in the little review in which it 
first appeared till copies all came to bear the 
inscription “Return without fail to So-and- 
so.”” 

Speaking of Sherlock, R. T. B., New 
York, has sent me a copy of the publication 
of the Detective Story Club, “Secret Or- 
ders,” for January of this year, with a list 
of twenty-two lost tales of Sherlock Holmes, 
not counting ten mentioned in the “Case 
Book.” These are, of course, cases to which 
he refers by name in talk with Watson; one 
of these, “The Adventure of the Second 
Stain,” was afterwards written, but teasers 
like “The Affair of the Amateur Mendicant 
Society,” “Ricoletti of the Club Foot and 
His Abominable Wife,” and “The Adven- 
ture of the Tired Captain,” remain in the 
inkpot. 

Holmes and Watson are safe to stay with 
us for at least another American generation; 
so I learned at the Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College not long ago. The children 
were presenting famous charatcers in hastily 
improvised costumes; each was allowed to 
speak one short sentence, cross the stage, and 
leave the company to guess who he was. 
Two ten-year-old boys in dressing-gowns 
took their seats across from each other at a 
table, each with a pipe in his mouth. The 
audience looked a bit puzzled till one spoke. 
“Elementary, Watson!” said he, and the 
school cried out the dear detective’s name 
as one child. 


G. S., Los Angeles, Cal., writes: “While 
studying German, I have suddenly discov- 
ered that grammar is interesting. At the end 
of two weeks study L now know more theo- 
retical German grammar than English, and 
I should like to balance my knowledge bet- 
ter. Tell me the name of a thorough Eng- 
lish grammar—not merely correct usage— 
one that would give the same basic knowl- 
edge of its subject that a German grammar 
would of German, Tell-me a comparative 
grammar, if such a work exists, comparing 
English with other members of the family 
of languages. Tell me a good Latin gram- 
mar. And tell me if there are other good 
works on its subject besides Jesperson’s 
“Growth and Structure of the English Lan- 
guage.” 


WONDER where the notion started that 

grammar was dull or dispensable? I 
wonder when it was that our schools came 
to the conclusion that our old and rich lan- 
guage could be learned by the method of 
trial and error, and apparently altogether 
by ear? I wonder how many of us, well 
past the school age, “suddenly discovered” 
that grammar has even possibilities of ex- 
citement? One’s language need not thereby 
become too precise and pedantic; even in my 
school days this was less a study than a sort 
of indoor sport, and as frequenters of this 





part of the paper have found out, I still use 
my own sweet will in the use of shall. 

As for English grammar, there is the 
“New English Grammar” of E. A, Sonnen- 
schein (Oxford University Press), based on 
the recommendations of the Joint Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology, a book for 
class-room use, or for the scholar the famous 
“New English Grammar, Logical and His- 
torical,” of Henry Sweet (Oxford University 
Press). Between these is the ‘Advanced 
English Grammar” of Kittredge and Farley 
(Ginn), a standard work used at Harvard 
in the course in English composition for 
foreign students. J. C. Fernald’s “English 
Grammar Simplified”? (Funk & Wagnalls) 
is lucid and easy to use. The book of this 
sort easiest to read, however, and most like- 
ly to register immediately in one’s daily 
speech, is Fowler’s “The King’s English” 
(Oxford University Press), followed by 
Fowler’s “Modern Usage” (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), whose appearance a couple of 
years ago was greeted with editorials all 
over England. 

Duty and affection combine to make me 
recommend Allen and Greenough’s Latin 
Grammar, published by Ginn. I haven't 
seen the new edition. I hope it has the same 
enticing bits of classic literature, used as ex- 
amples (with translation) of the rules. 
There was always the chance, if you looked 
up the rules properly, that the example 
might have been taken from that day’s por- 
tion of your text. A little book, Petitman- 
gin’s “Latin Grammar Made Clear” (Funk 
& Wagnalls) might well be included; a 
companion volume is the Abbé Dimnet’s 
“French Grammar Made Clear.” In _ his 
later and more famous “Art of Thinking” 
he rightly rather resents the tendency to 
misquote this title as “French Grammar 
Made Easy.” Nothing, he says, can make 
it easy, but it is possible by clear thinking to 
get it clear, and that is all a right-minded 
person should require. Indeed, it has al- 
ways seemed to me that the best protection 
a common-school education can give against 
muddleheadedness is a grounding in gram- 
mar and the principle of the equation. 

The comparative and general grammar 
called for is J. O. H. Jesperson’s “Philos- 
ophy of Grammar” (Holt), which puts into 
a single large volume the general conclu- 
sion the author reached in the course of 
preparing his great ‘Modern English Gram- 
mar on Historical Principles” (2 vols., 
Stechert). As for books on the history of 
languages, they could keep this reader go- 
ing for years. He might begin with T. R. 
Lounsbury’s “History of the English Lan- 
guage” (Holt), Frank Vizetelly’s ‘Essen- 
tials of English Speech” (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), J. C. Nesfield’s “English Grammar 
Past and Present” (Macmillan), H. C. 
Wyld’s “Historical Study of the Mother 
Tongue” (Dutton), and his “Short History 
of English” (Dutton). Constant readers 
will have marked the strain I must have put 
upon myself not to drag in “ Weekley’s 
Etymological Dictionary” (Dutton), the 
world’s best light-reading for hot weather, 
but I cennot refrain—though it does take 
me a trifle off my beat—from calling at- 
tention to his latest book on words and their 
use, “Saxo Grammaticus; or, First Aid for 
the Best Seller,” one of the ever-provoca- 
tive “To-day and To-morrow Series” (Dut- 
ton). One should also get Dr. Greig’s 
“Breaking Priscian’s Head,” an amusing as- 
sault on Grammar in the same series. The 
editors of the series have their doubts that 
“Saxo Grammaticus” will be able to do 
much for grammar. “To-morrow’s Eng- 
lish is rolling in upon us,” they say, “as ir- 
resistible as the Atlantic. But lovers of our 
language will valiantly wield their mops to 
the last.” 


H. S., New Concord, Ohio, asks if there ts 
a prose translation, suitable for a boy from 
ten to twelve, of the poem of the Cid. 


“« HE Story of the Cid,” a book for boys 

published by Lothrop, is adapted from 
Southey’s translation by C. D. Wilson. For 
older readers, “The Poem of the Cid,” trans- 
lated with introduction and notes by John 
Ormsby (Stechert), is a reprint of the Lon- 
don 1879 edition, and the University of 
California publishes “The Lay of the Cid,” 
translated into English verse by R. Selden 
Rose and Leonard Bacon. 


ISS SUSAN McCORMICK of Public 
School 38, the Bronx, is making a 
historical study of magazines published in 
the secondary schools. At present she is 





searching for any early issues before 1890. 
After that date she looks for first issues. She 
will be grateful for information as to where 
these magazines are to be found. Informa- 
tion concerning articles, books, or reports is 
of interest to her also. Her address, to 
which replies should be sent directly, is P. S. 
38, Bronx, St. Ann’s Avenue, N. Y. Now 
is your chance to get your old school-paper 
into the hall of fame. Someone ought to 
make a list of starlike American names that 
showed their first twinkle in the “Answers 
to Puzzles” section of the old St. Nicholas. 


Tr D. HANEY, principal of the Edgar 
Allan Poe School of this city, suggests 
to G. B., whose letter headed a recent col- 
umn, “Recreations in Mathematics,” by H. 
E. Licks, published by D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 8 Warren Street, New York— 
“which is not a book of games, or magic 
squares, as its name might imply, but an 
endeavor to epitomize some of the notions 
that lie at the bottom of conic sections, the 
calculus, and certain phases of algebra and 
geometry, plane and solid. Nor is it ‘Ma- 
thematics Made Easy’ or ‘How to Be a 
Newton in Ten Lessons’!” 


CORRESPONDENT whose letter has 

been left in my New York desk asks if 
I can tell him on what facts and by what 
method “best-sellers” are determined. Who 
makes the lists and how do-they do it? I 
went at once to Mr. Frederic Melcher, who 
replies: 


HE Publisher's Weekly report is the 

only one that is really national in 
scope. We have long had relations with 
about a hundred booksellers over the coun- 
try who are willing to check up carefully 
the results of the past month. This is mailed 
to us on a form and -ompiled with a system 
of checkings for the different places. By 
getting it from the bookstores, we have an 
indication of what is actually selling, not 
simply the number of books that have been 
sent out in quantity, which would be all 
you could get from a jobber, We also be- 
lieve that it is better than the publishers’ re- 
port, as there are certain types of books that 
naturally go better through jobbers, and 
then the publisher, too, has his own special 
enthusiasms, We also think it is better than 
the library report, because library circula- 
tion somewhat differs from the number of 
copies they have, and book sales do not. Of 
course, the report from the individual book- 
seller is still another kind of report and is 
always good news locally. 

“Once a year in our Annual Summary 
Number we compile the year’s record, but 
this, of course, has to be properly inter- 
preted, as the book that gets started in Feb- 
ruary has a better chance to climb up 
through a year than the book which starts 
in November and divides its success over two 
years. We haven’t found any new way to 
get around this point. Also, in all records 
of this kind it is possible that the tally will 
not actually agree with the numerical sale, 
which publishers will not give. This is be- 
cause the sale at one point, let us say, New 
York, might be numerically far more than 
the total sale in ten points scattered over the 
country. 

“I give you all these different facts to 
keep in mind in interpreting these figures, 
but, after all, the question of actual sales is 
interesting and important. I remember find- 
ing in the introduction to Saintsbury’s ‘His- 
tory of English Criticism’ a phrasz that is 
something like this, ‘After all,’ he said, ‘it is 
one thing to know what the public might 
have read in a certain decade or what they 
ought to have read from what was avail- 
able, but a far more substantial basis of 
facts is a record of what they did read.’ ” 


Te Cleveland Public Library writes: 
“Your publication of our suggestions of 
novels and plays about dentists in the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature for May 31st 
moves our Fiction Division to answer the 
request in the issue of May 24th for nine- 
teenth century pseudo-scientific writers, 
from J. O. B., Chapel Hill, N. C. The 
following volumes of the nineteenth century 
and the early twentieth may be helpful: 
“Lepidus, the Centurion,” and “Phra, the 
Phenician,” by E. L. L. Arnold; “The 
Coming Race” and “Zanoni,” by E. G. Bul- 
wer-Lytton; “Cxsar’s Column,” by Ignatius 
Donnelly; “Etidorhpa, or The End of the 
Earth,” by J. W. Lloyd; “Lilith,” by 
George MacDonald, and “The Purple 
Cloud,” “Lord of the Sea,” and “The Yel- 
low Danger,” by M. P. Shiel. 

The Lee Road Library, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, needs a list of modern pseu- 
do-scientific fiction, the Chapel Hill call be- 
ing only for earlicr works. This gives me 
a chance to mention Erle Cox’s “Out of the 
Silence” (Henkle), a lost-world story; Nor- 
man Matson’s remarkable “Doctor Fogg” 
(Macmillan), a blend of social satire and 


super-radio; Gawain Edwards’s “The Earth 
Tube” (Appleton), in which the old idea 
of piercing the globe is featured; John 
Taine’s “The Iron Star” (Dutton), in 
which evolution works backward, and a 
thriller—if this sort of thing thrills you— 
called “The Fatal Kiss Mystery,” by Rufus 
King (Doubleday, Doran). To this might 
be added the newsstand magazine Amazing 
Stories, to which no less an authority than 
Edward Shanks lately gave a leading article 
in the New Statesman as a phenomenon de- 
serving of study. He says he has read it 
with renewed delight every month for the 
last three years, and there must be at least 
one other English reader, as when “The 
War of the Worlds” was reprinted in it this 
man wrote in to say that the places therein 
mentioned by Mr. Wells, such as Wey- 
bridge, Chobham, and Southbend, really did 
exist: he had been there and seen them. 


C. R. C., Tuscaloosa, Ala., asks for an 
outline of recent worthwhile American liter- 
ature; poets and prose writers. 


ANLY and Rickert’s “Contemporary 

American Literature’? (Harcourt, 
Brace) has lately been revised and enlarged 
by Fred B. Millett, and is now become even 
more useful. It is a combination of book 
lists, brief biographical sketches, references 
to magazine articles, and the like, and in the 
case of certain writers, questions suggesting 
study. I find myself turning to this and its 
companion volume, “Contemporary British 
Literature” (Harcourt, Brace), often enough 
in the course of my own work to make me 
believe it would be a fine desk book for 
the work of others. 

A list of longer works on recent Ameri- 
can literature, not outlines, would include 
Louis Untermeyer’s “American Poetry Since 
1900” (Harcourt, Brace), F. L. Pattee’s 
“Development of the American Short Story” 
(Harper), P. H. Boynton’s “Some Con- 
temporary Americans” and “More Con- 
temporary Americans” (University of -Chi- 
cago Press), Carl and Mark Van Doren’s 
“American and British Literature since 
1g00” (Century), John A. Macy’s “The 
Spirit of American Literature” (Modern 
Library), Carl Van Doren’s “The American 
Novel” and “Contemporary American Nov- 
elists” (Macmillan), and the two volumes 
of Henry Seidel Canby’s “Definitions” (Har- 
court, Brace). 
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CONFESSIONS 
OF ZENO 


by Italo Svevo 


“It is extremely ironic. There is a 
constant succession of comic or enter- 
taining inventions. Also I have never 
seen more amusing and mischievous 
illustrations of the adjustments of 
conscience by which sinners are en- 
abled to continue respecting them- 
selves.” FRANK SWINNERTON in 
The Evening News (London). $3.00 


THE LIFE AND 
MIND OF 


EMILY DICKINSON 
by Genevieve Taggard 





“A magnificent book. one of the finest 
biographies of recent years. It will 
occupy an important place in Ameri- 


can literary history.” MAX EASTMAN 
$4.00 


NOT WITHOUT 
LAUGHTER 


by Langston Hughes 


“Langston Hughes has written the real 
Negro novel. ...Its style palpitates 
with the real spiritual essences of 
Negro life and evokes an intimate 
sense of the folk soul and tempera- 
ment. Only gifted poetic realism 
could accomplish a combination so 
rare and so desirable.” ALAIN LOCKE, 
author of The New Negro. $2.50 


At all bookshops 
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The New Books 


Juvenile 
(Continued from page 12) 


down to the national period. This fact 
gives the whole volume an old-fashioned 
air which the old cuts and plates with which 
it is liberally illustrated harmonize. Most 
youngsters of today are probably more keen- 
ly interested in events in the United States 
since 1860 than in the events of colonial 
life. But Mr. Coffman has, if we accept 
his design, performed his task fairly well. 
The book is of course in no sense a history, 
being simply a series of historical sketches. 
But these sketches are written with vigor 
and color, while some of them are conspicu- 
ous for their honesty. It is made plain that 
the Tories were an honest and respectable 
group of men, and a little later the young 
reader is carefully instructed that “most 
Southern masters were fairly kind to their 
slaves.” As is proper in a volume for 
elementary consumption, great emphasis is 
laid on the history of outstanding personali- 
ties, and such men as Franklin, Washington, 
and Lincoln are treated at length. It is a 
thoroughly healthful and useful book. Its 
paragraph on the horrors and waste of the 
World War, and its word in behalf of the 
League of Nations, are worth special com- 
mendation. 


Miscellaneous 


HISTORY OF COOPERATIVE NEWS- 
GATHERING IN THE’ UNITED 
STATES. By Vicror RosEWATER. Ap- 
pleton. 1930. $3.50. 


No hint of the dramatic character of this 
scholarly but far from dry-as-dust volume 
is conveyed by its sober title. Toward the 
end of his long and animated story the 
author speaks of “passing. in review the 
successive advances from rowboat to radio” ; 
those last four words outline the picture. 
The first innovation in the gathering of 
news in this country was made in 1811 by 
Samuel Topliff, Jr., a youth of twenty-two, 
who, being placed in charge of the “Marine 
and General News Book”—not a newspaper, 
but a book in which was posted the latest 
information obtained from incoming vessels 
and which was available at the Exchange 
Coffee House in Boston—signalized his 
change of occupation from sailor to clerk 
by the unsensational but momentous stroke 
of -hiring a rowboat with which to meet 
arriving ships imstead of wait for them to 
come in. This step, although provoking no 
rivalry at the time, was prophetic. Twenty 
years later there was something like a news- 
paper-boat war in New York. Topliff’s 
little craft was a symbol of the keen com- 
petition for gathering and publishing the 
news which was not only to spur individual 
newspapers but to create huge press or- 
ganizations and send them into costly strug- 
gles for supremacy. 

Those organizations and their struggles— 
struggles with natural difficulties as well as 
with one another—are the subject of Mr. 
Rosewater’s pages, The first organization 
was formed in New York in 1847, but the 
next year it was merged with a much more 
important one which bore the name As- 
sociated Press and which was dominant 
despite opposition for nearly fifty years. 
The present organization of the same name 
is an outgrowth of a vigorous rival, the 
Western Associated Press. The complicated 
history of all these organizations, including 
the old United Press and the one now flour- 
ishing, is set forth by Mr. Rosewater with 
conscientious accuracy and scrupulous fair- 
ness, His book is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the history of American journalism. 


Philosophy 


Essays 1N Puitsopny. Edited by T. V. Smith 
and W. K. Wright. Open Court. $3.50. 


Tue By Dr. 
Itzehak Spector. Wraitha 
Publishing Co. 

Serer Ha-’Ixxartmm. Book of Principles. By 
Joseph Albo. Translated by Jsaac Husiks. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 


Ernics oF THE SHULHAN ’ARUK. 
Tacoma, Wash.: 
1930. 


America. 

Some Livine Issues. By Robert E. Speer. Revell. 
1930. $2.50. 

Tux Dancers or Osevience. By Harold J. 
Laski. Harper. $3. 

Tus Revoir acainst Dvatism. By Arthur O. 
Lovejoy. Dutton. $4. 


A Cacenpvar or Dovets anv Fairus. By Wil- 
liam Marias Malisof. New York: G. How- 
ard Watt. $2.50. 

Tus Psycnorocistr Keers House. By Edwina 
Abbott Cowan and Laura Thornborough. 
Minneapolis, Minn. $2. 

Cump Apyusrment in Retation To GrowTx 
anp Devetopment. By Annie Dolman 
Inskeep. Appleton. $3. 


Piuorinc Your Lirs. By Joseph Jastrow. 


Greenberg. $3.50. 


Religion 
A COLLEGE MAN’S RELIGION. E. M. 
Waits. Stafford Lowdon. 1930. $2. 


The title of this book raises hopes which 
its contents do not satisfy. One might ex- 
pect a symposium at worst or at best the log 
of a curiosity tour through American col- 
leges with a view to finding what the horn- 
rimmed generation thinks, if it thinks at all, 
about religion. Unluckily, though, we have 
here a series of sermons and addresses, The 
first one has to do with the Apostle Paul, 
whom the author presents as a college man 
of early days, and hence the title. Mr. 
Waits is President of the Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, a school as re- 
doubtable in its football strength as South- 
ern Methodist. If his sermons are not par- 
ticularly rich in contemporary interest they 
are at least sprinkled with good humor and 
served in a winsome manner. It is easy 
to believe that freshmen and upperclassmen 
would listen to them willingly enough but 
it is hard to believe that an older group of 
graduates would take the pains to read 
them. They do not, on the whole, express 
a college man’s religion any more than they 
express a banker’s. 


AN HOUR ON CHRISTIANITY. By 
LLEWELYN Powys. Lippincott. 1930. $1. 
Beautiful prose and plain-spoken preju- 

dices do not make fair history. Mr. Powys 

is the observant novelist in a difficult rdle 
of historian. But he does not have the his- 
torian’s sympathy with variant positions. 

The charm of his book is that it is not 

“church history”; it is “What Mr. Powys 

Thinks about Religion in General and Chris- 

tianity in Particular.” 

For one who knows his “church history” 
this book should prove irritating and there- 
fore stimulating. For any others, as an in- 
troduction to the subject, it is misleading. 

The surprising feature is its high estimate 


of Jesus. Most of the time Mr. Powys is 
laying about him most disrespectfully. But 
to Jesus he pays continual tribute. “No 


man has been less blinkered than Jesus, less 


spiritually blindfold” . . . Jesus “not for a 
moment lost the integrity of his inner be- 
ing.” 
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Protest of an Old Timer 
By JOHN BENNETT 
‘THE world of books and graphic arts is 
suffering from a mania, the basis of 
which is either ignorance or conscious fraud, 
yet may be only extreme ill taste. 

We are over-run with decorative designs 
and illustrations which are simply devilishly 
crude and damnably ugly, which mar a 
book by their obnoxious presence; by so- 
called “wood-block designs” so foreign to 
the real genius of the wood-block, and re- 
mote from the intention and soul of a book 
as to resemble a bull in a china shop. 

Set the dealer in prints aside, to expiate 
his own sin. 

Of course the “wood-block design” is not 
the only offender; the offense has many 
forms. 

Anything which looks strange to the 
young editor and publisher, or different 
from anything he has seen before, puzzles 
him and deludes him, or persuades him, be- 
ing shrewd, into thinking that the foolish 
public may be diddled again by bunkum and 
claptrap. And in nine cases out of ten he 
is right, absolutely right. There is, in the 
United States, a vast, uninformed mass of 
readers and buyers who hardly know their 
right hands from their left in the matter 
of illustration and decorative design, and 
may be seduced by the loud reéchoing blurb 
and by a fancy brand on the bottle: “From 
wood-block by Noodleby,” “Decorative de- 
signs by Catchboobski,” or “A Book with- 
out Sense, by Ferenc Dumkopf.” And the 
more strange and foreign the design and the 
designer the more impressive does the fraud 
appear to the innocent and the easy, just 
as a variant cologne-water or essence at- 
tracts a richer and more deeply parvenu 
trade if one label it “parfum.” Gods of our 
fathers, if there be such curious divinity, 
what fools we mortals be! 

Anything will uo for an_ illustration, 
whether it illustrates or not: it may be a 
figure-piece more nearly resembling a rick- 
etty clothes-horse, or a load of grass in a 
gale, houses which tilt and topple defiant of 
all perspective or gravity, cock-eyed women, 
smear-faced men, scare-crow drawings, and 
aimless meanderings of a floral sort which 
have no more connection with the text or 
intention of the book than this piece has 
with the paintings of Fra Lippo Lippi or 
Fragonard. 

In representational art we are fallen to 
the dogs: as silly as school boys of ten, 
to whom any distorted face upon a fence 
does duty for humor or portraiture; we 
have paraded as caricaturists men whose sole 
claim to distinction is that they draw things 
grotesquely inhuman, mockingly ugly and 
irrational; and editors print them, believing 
them humorous. Humorous? My god! 

It may be alleged by those irritated by 
these comments—if any are—that I, myself, 
have done bad humorous drawings. I am 
sorry that editors printed any drawings of 
mine which had no claim to genuine humor 
and relied alone upon ugliness for point. 
But I do not think my own work eminently 
great; my drawings have their merit in their 
place; and I am well aware of several 
faults, but I love and appreciate good worh. 
done by other men, better draftsmen far 
more entitled to the name of artist than I 
am, That is one of the pains of apprecia- 
tion: to know and to admire the fine work 
of other men far more than one may his — 
own. I am happy to say that I do. I have 
in my own way done what I might within 
my limitations, and am subject to all criti- 
cism. 

But I miss from books and magazines 

drawings of distinction and true graphic art. 
I do not mean photographic realism and 
meticulous representationism; but illustra- 
tions and drawings which illuminate the ac- 
companying text, if presented with text; or 
add a visual richness to any mental presenta- 
tion of an idea, be it simply an ornamental 
head- or tail-piece, a border, or small cut 
printed in the text. 

But to put an ornament, or a so-called 
ornamental border upon a page, inappro- 
priate in every way, and to present it as an 
added attraction, an increment of happy 
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“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” ; 
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value, to offer as illustration pages of shock- 
ing stuff, miserably conceived and worse 
performed, and without one iota of illumin- 
ation, rather offending, by misrepresentation 
and distortion, all sense of attributive hu- 
manity, passes all sense, and almost passes 
decency: it is a cheat, an indecency, and a 
fraud: some know it, but think it smart; 
some do not know, but hope to be thought 
knowing and “informed”; some do it be- 
cause the rest have done it; so the vicious 
circle goes. 

“Peasant art” is bad enough; yet a false 
peasant art has vast popularity; men who 
apparently can actually draw well, draw 
coarsely and ill to go down to the popular 
level of the millions who follow avidly the 
so-styled humorous strips; others, who can- 
not draw at all, suffice in ugliness to amuse 
the school-child intellect of what Mr. 
Mencken labels the bourgeoisie and booberie 
—terms which include many levels of Amer- 
ican society. 

But that there should be few truly good 
illustrations, few truly good decorations up- 
on the printed page, only mad rot and 
bunkum, is a sore thing to some few ancients 
like myself, who long for a return of rea- 
sonableness, 

It is quite true that a madman may be 
a brilliant artist; several whom the world 
acclaims have been mad as hatters; but to 
make mad drawings does not make an artist 
of a dauber and a dub, nor make his prod- 
uct excellent. 

To make careless, intentional, insane, 
grotesquely distorted figures and objects, to 
twist.the world awry and upset the arrange- 
ment of the heavens, to pretend to be an 
African Bushman, for the sake of being 
“primitive,” and to foist off so-called “prim- 
itive art” in the most unfit and inopportune 
places, is to throw a pot of paint into the 
faces of a still-surviving few who admired 
James McNeill Whistler and enjoyed his gay 
battle with John Ruskin; who love the in- 
digenous arts of the Maori, in their own 
right place, and the beauty of the Persian, 
the native genius of Chinese and Japanese 
arts and crafts in the places where Oriental 
arts and crafts are fitting and true. These 
last are fine, not primitive arts. 

The primitive arts of primitive people, as 
practiced by themselves, are perennial de- 
lights; the fraudulent imitation of primitive 
arts by sophisticated races is damned folly 
and fraud, except as a primitive art may 
be a guide to simplicity; otherwise such per- 
formance is obnoxious in the extreme. 

What I think upon this matter will make 
little or no difference to editors and pub- 
lishers; but I have been pushed against a 
dirty wall, scrawled with schoolboy designs 
and faces, and inscribed with schoolboy 
brightness; and I protest against a flood of 
inanity and ineptness being presented as 
“art” and “illustration” and “decorative 
design.” Hokum! 

The poor “damned public” will run after 
anything which makes noise enough and 
paints its wagons yellow and red, and har- 
nesses a painted zebra, and calls it a “uni- 
corn,” 

There was, thirty-five years or so ago, in 
some literary and publishing circles of New 
York, a society called “The Roaring Lions,” 
founded by that quiet and greatly talented 
fellow, my old friend, Tudor Jenks, re- 
quisites to membership in which were these, 
that one should not be “a lion,” and if, by 
unavoidable circumstance, one were com- 
pelled to be a lion, that he should roar as 
little as possible. 

The society of Unicorns, which, I under- 
stand, some gentle jester has organized, has 
another tenet; since it is physically impossi- 
ble for any unicorn to wind his own horn, 
each and every unicorn secures the services 
of a brother unicorn who blows his horn 
for him, in return for a like favor; thus 
there is maintained a continuous and syste- 
matic horn-blowing among unicorns, 

There would appear to be some such ar- 
rangement of mutual and systematic horn- 
blowing among the critical and creative 
parts of the artistic world—that is, the illus- 
trative and literary producers of the metrop- 
olis—which a good friend of mine will 
insist on calling “the metrollopus.” 
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For I perceive men who, by their very 
speech, know nothing whatever of the prob- 
lems and processes of graphic art, voicing 
erudite opinions and praise of most indif- 
ferent wares, with as suave and self-com- 
placent an air as if to appreciate graphic art 
in its every branch and to talk of it wisely 
were simple as saying one’s A B C. 

Similarly, children who have not yet ex- 
perienced enough of life to form a wise 
opinion of it, are ready to expound the 
purposes of literature and humanity, and to 
approve the most bastard forms of illustra- 
tion as if they personally had long weighed 
the full achievements of the past, and re- 
jecting the dross and the grosser particles of 
earth, had retained in their minds the richest 
siftings of the authentic metal, and presented 
to their hearers nought but the golden grain. 
Yet faced with actual demonstrations of 
graphic art in its simplest illustrative form, 
black-and-white, for use in books and maga- 
zines, for itself as beauty, or as illustration, 
and illumination, or explanation of a text, 
their judgment is utterly at fault, and the 
world of books is flooded with abortive ef- 
forts at “originality” and at “primitiveness” 
and “the expression of personality” when 
the personality so expressed is feeble and in- 
effectual, unbalanced and uninformed, inap- 
propriate and unbeautiful, and the “origin- 
ality” is only a difference from all preced- 
ent, found as when one ditches his car. 

I am not angry about it. In my own 
youth, perhaps later—youth is after all, a 
comparative term—I was, and have been, 
very many kinds of a fool. It is the high 
privilege of youth to be self-confident, con- 
ceited, and quite mistaken. Without doubt 


I, too, exercised these privileges to the full 
in my own time, 

But I am grown impatient that so long 
this foolish search for novelty, for anything, 
anything, just so it be “different” from any 
previously accepted creative effort, should be 
put upon the purchaser of books and prints. 

A plain text is better than bastard deco- 
ration, unwisely applied, and conceived in 
ignorance of what truly constitutes beauty, 
humorous grotesquery, ironic caricature, or 
primitive simplicity. 

It is bad enough in its own way to see 
the pages of reviews disfigured by the crea- 
tion and revival of monstrosities of type 
for the sake of black-faced words, scream- 
ing or bawling, so loudly as to compel at- 
tention to the offered wares, like so many 
barkers in an old-fashioned street fair or 
circus-ground, purveying “Circassian beau- 
ties” from Mott street, and “Tattooed men,” 
daily painted in the dressing-tent, or like 
the loud-mouthed vendors of nostrums on 
street corners in country towns on_ stock- 
sale days a half-century ago. 

Type forms forgotten and thrown into 
limbo seventy-five years ago for their vici- 
ous disregard of proportion and creative 
worth, have been restruck, and splash the 
page like a shipping clerk’s reckless daub- 
ings. Type forms which had wisely been 
forgotten by a more sensitive realm of print- 
ers, and were to be found surviving only in 
the pages of dead publications of mid-Vic- 
torian days, or in the street signs of British 
Hong Kong in all their deformity . . . have 
been dragged out of their tombs and _ pa- 
raded as a new method of soliciting atten- 
tion by their very outrageousness and dif- 


ference from the moderation of a well-de- 
signed type-face. 

These things are the substance of my pro- 
test, and I am catholic in my likings. I 
appeal—no doubt in vain—against this era 
of the outrageous and ugly presented and 
proclaimed as worthy examples of graphic 
and typographic art. 

Men seem to be content to be damn fools 
in order simply to be different. In writing 
thus I may, myself, be a damned fool; but 
it is not just to be different. 

I should have been either a farmer or a 
carpenter, in both which occupations I have 
proved skill and sense; but fate, over which 
I had little dominion, made me something 
of a draftsman, something of a writer, and 
not so much of either as I could well wish. 
But the long observation of one who was 
many years a printer, a newspaperman, and 
a manufacturer of patent medicine cuts,— 
sixty years of observation, estimation, accept- 
ance, and rejection,—persuades me that the 
young and uninformed are often both cock- 
sure and mistaken; and it is a pity that we 
who are, perhaps, deemed by younger gen- 
erations moribund old-timers, should have 
little consideration paid to our appreciations 
and tastes. 

To escape from listlessness, monotony, 
and lifelessness, we have leaped at times into 
madness and folly. I know that the pendu- 
lum will swing back again to some happier 
medium; I perceive that it has already be- 
gun to swing, and that, also, there are still 
to be found here and there hidden, creative 
pendulums of typography and graphic art 
that have never swerved from the steady 
beat of admirable production, But since life 


grows short, I have sometimes, as herein, 
grown impatient with inelegance and crudi- 
ty paraded wilfully or honestly as a pleas- 
ure to the eye. 

Let the few old-timers like myself, before 
we pass out, have things well done and 
worthwhile to look at, and somewhat dimin- 
ish the roaring flood of bastard graphic art, 
whose examples wash up on the tide of pub- 
lication like empty bottles, grape-fruit rinds, 
and decaying remains of rejected life along 
the New Jersey shore, washed up from the 
New York barge-dump off the coast. 

I reproach the beautiful and proud city 
of New York with this;—that it barge- 
dumps the United States with its fruit-rinds, 
empty bottles, broken crates, and putrescent 
rejected life, and too often presents it as 
an added attraction to the mental seabeach 
of the nation, and not as a desecration and 
a detriment to joy. 

For this I hold the great City guilty, and 
its undoubted might misused; or, if not the 
very City itself, by some figure of speech, 
some metonymy or synecdoche, I forget 
which, that for the sake of vivacity presents 
the part for the whole, or the container for 
the thing contained. If the suspicion be in 
error, pardon it for my cause. 
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ment for plays and motion pictures.. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 


Howes, Book- . 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 


PRINTING 








PRIVATELY PRINTED EDITIONS 
handsomely and economically produced 
under the direction of a well-known book 
designer. Beekman Hill Press, 18 Beekman 
Place, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 








READ RARE BOOKS: Members through- 
out the United States read without buying 
rare, scarce, out-of-print books; limited, 
privately printed editions; unexpurgated 
translations. When writing for information 
state occupation or profession. Call in per- 
son if you prefer. Esoterika Biblion Society, 
Inc., Dept. G-4, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 





RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 





STAMPS 





WANTED. Old letters with postmarks, 
1660 to 1860 only. STAMPLESS COVERS, 
630 Whitney, New Haven, Conn. 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 





ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertions 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, or telephone BRY ant 0896. 








THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, JULY 26, 1930 














eee 
from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Sipney S. Lexz—author of My System 
of Contract Bidding—price $1.00 


BAA Wi. week for Bridge Players 
only. 
BBA contract fans who don’t under- 


stand their partner's Demand Bids, who 
fall down on slam bid hands, who are a 
bit hazy on the intricacies of showing a 
second suit, who wonder about the value 
of the Vanderbilt Club Convention, who 
at inopportune occasions drop a very 
a trick, are referred to Sipney 
-EN2. 


BBA sion ey Lenz— 


—has won more Auction or 
Contract Tournaments than any other 
player. 

—doesn't play cards for a 
living. He retired from business about 15 
years ago, and enjoys life chiefly by 
traveling, playing golf (he’s only pretty 
good at golf) and playing bridge. 

—has never given a bridge 
lesson for money in his life. He’s had 
plenty of offers, including one from a man 
who offered him $1000.00 for a single 
lesson. 

—has won over 650 medals 
and cups for Bridge in actual tournament 
play. 

— was once backed by a well 
known millionaire (he had to be one) in 
an Auction Bridge Game for a hundred 
dollars a point. Climax: the opponents 
couldn’t be found. 


AAA». Inner Sanctum has used 
Mr. Lenz's System and found it profit- 


able. 
—ESSANDESS. 











Alphonse! 


Alphonse — gay deceiver of the 
gay nineties! Alphonse—who 
gambols from one mad role to 
another in this chuckle-rousing 
Gilbert and Sullivan sort of book. 


Tae" RIUMPHAN T 
FooTMAN 


By EDITH OLIVIER 
$2.50 








THE VIKING PRESS 

















A juicy satire of 
American idealism 


“This novel has the juiciness 
and humor that came into 
American letters with Huckle- 
berry Finn. A native character 
and a fresh method of story 
telling both come to life.” — 
Lewis Mumford 
“A most fascinating book of 
high literary merit.” 
—Manuel Komroff 


YOUTH 


DARES ALL 


(ANONYMOUS) 


$2 MACAULAY © PUBLISHERS = N. Y. 

















RNEST HEMMINGWAY has written 

an introduction to Kiéki’s Memoirs 
which Edward W. Titus, at the sign of the 
Black Manikin, 4, Rue Delambre, Montpar- 
nasse, has just brought out in Paris. There 
are full page reproductions of twenty paint- 
ings by Kiki, as well as photographs and 
portraits of her by Man Ray, Per Krogh, 
Hermine David, etc. The price of the book 
is five dollars, one guinea, or one hundred 
and twenty-five francs. Kiki is the com- 
plete child of nature as well as the queen of 
Montparnasse. Her writing is entirely 
straightforward. One likes her. Also her 
drawing is quite good and her painting 
mustn’t have been so bad. 

We look toward Horace Liveright and 
wish him bon voyage to Hollywood. .. . 

In August the Macaulay Company will 
publish “The Erl King,” by Edwin Gran- 
berry, who will be remembered as the author 
of “Strangers and Lovers,” a book that re- 
cently had considerable success in England 
following its publication here, Granberry 
will soon make a name for himself. . . . 

The title of Siegfried Sassoon’s new novel 
has been changed from “The Diary of an 
Infantry Officer” to “Memoirs of an In- 
fantry Officer.” It is announced for October 
publication by Coward-McCann. 

Harcourt, Brace recently received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Gentlemen: 

I would appreciate it very much if you would 
be good enough to give me some information 
regarding the book, “Orlando,” by Virginia 
Woolf. It is rather bewildering to me that this 
book, which is claimed as being a biography, 
contains so many apparently fictitious facts, such 
as Orlando’s living several hundred years, and 
her changing of sex at the late age of thirty, 
before which she had already had sexual experi- 
ences. If you could clear up some of these facts 
for me I would be truly grateful. 

7 * * 


We are still receiving those State rhymes. 
Butethe last batch is too terrible to print, 
We thank our kind friends for sending them 
in—but, Oh, dear! The best one, just about 
—and that’s certainly not saying much—is 
this, from West Grove, Pennsylvania : 


A place hard to rhyme’s Louisiana; 

But I know a girl there—Susie Hannah; 

She has strawberry hair, 

And green eyes. I don’t care; 

For she’s peerless along the savannah, 
. * 7 


The Dodd, Mead list for this Fall is re- 
duced twenty-five per cent, an example of 
the way a good many publishers are cutting 
down. ... 

Covici, Friede has now brought out a 
new one-volume edition of Frank Harris’s 
biography of Oscar Wilde in which is a 
lengthy letter written to Harris and printed 
for the first time from Lord Alfred Doug- 
las. The letter explains the circumstances 
that brought a two-year sentence in Reading 
Gaol to Wilde. . . . 

There will be a new novel in woodcuts 
by Lynd Ward. It will be brought out by 
Cape & Smith for the Christmas season. Fol- 
lowing upon “God’s Man” it is entitled 
“Mad Man’s Drum,” the words having 
probably come from Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol.” It will be about 
the same length as “God’s Man,” and will 
be entirely composed of pictures, like the 
former book, without any text what- 
ever. . 

Our attention has been called to the Lit- 
erary Center Restaurant, which is located at 
37 West 49th Street. So now we know 
where the literary centre of New York is, 
and the dinner is only 85 cents. .. . 

Margaret Thomson Raymond’s “Linnet 
on the Threshold” (Longmans, Green) is 
the story of a fifteen-year-old girl who got 
a job in a department store. The author has 
now received a letter from a group of girl 
scouts saying that they have all decided to 
get jobs at once. That certainly is exerting 
influence! 

We hear on the very best authority that 
“This Day and Time,” by Anne W. Arm- 
strong, published by Alfred A. Knopf, is an 
excellent novel, presenting a remarkable 
woman character against the background of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Tennessee. . . . 

Winston Churchill has recently been di- 
viding his time between speechmaking (nat- 
urally), painting (at which he is an accom- 
plished amateur), laying bricks for a wall 
around his estate, and writing his memoirs, 
which as yet have no title, but will be pub- 


lished in the fall by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. . 

As for a rhyme to Wisconsin, Thomas L. 
Stix of the Book League of America batted 
this out for us recently: 


Out in Wisconsin 

Each Red just romps in 

So they say 

On each election day, 
Dismay! 

Koehler of Koehler 

Sits alone 

Upon his pure white throne 
While each Lafollette 

Just bides his day, 


Mr. Stix admits that at least two things 
that are better have been written since 
“Paradise Lost.” . . . 

We have recently received from England 
a copy of The Matrimonial Post and Fash- 
ionable Marriage Advertiser, which says it 
is the Matrimonal Agency of the Civilized 
World. This paper has been running for 
seventy years and is no joke. “All classes 
of the public are catered for.” Though a 
good many bachelors and widowers adver- 
tise in this journal, the great preponderance 
of ads is from spinsters. And some of them 
struck us as quite attractive. For instance, 
this strikes us as fair enough 


Spinster, age 26, height 5 ft. 6 in., Prot- 
estant, fair complexion, dark hair, medium fig- 
ure, dressmaker in London, reserved, fond of 
music, theatres, books, and home life, wishes to 
meet a Man of good appearance, age about 35, 
tall, affectionate, earning about £5 per week. 


Among the testimonials, however, on page 
6 of The Matrimonial Post, we were rather 
daunted by the one that ran as follows: 


Please temporarily refrain from submitting my 
mame to any more of your clients, as I am in 
cerrespondence with many ladies, and cannot 
keep pace with them. 


Lots of facilities are offered, however. 
For instance: 


Society Ladies and Gentlemen (Army and 
Navy Officers, Clergymen, &c.) can be introduced 
to each other without one side at least knowing 
anything about this Agency, which is generally 
advantageous to above. The introductions take 
place at the houses of well-known London peo- 
ple, with whom I am in touch. I have recently 
brought about several Society introductions which 
resulted in weddings, and either one or other of 
the parties did not know I had anything to do 


with it. Particulars on application. 
* * * 
Five American etchings by 4. Hugh 


Fisher, A. R, E., the English etcher and poet 
who recently visited this country, are pub- 
lished by The Print Corner, Hingham Cen- 
ter, Massachusetts, and we can heartily rec- 
ommend them to collectors. The subjects 
are The Equitable Building, New York; the 
White Church, Hingham; Old Tree, Hing- 
ham; Hingham Willows, and Louisburg 
Square. The highest price for one of these 
etchings is fifteen dollars. . 

Emil Ludwig is sitting for his bust to 
George Fite Waters, the sculptor of the 
latest bust of Ludwig’s biographical subject 
—Abraham Lincoln... . 

And here comes our old friend Homer M. 
Parsons of San Bernardino to the rescue just 
as we thought we should never be able to 
vamp out this column in the silly season. 
He sends us the following great thoughts: 

I object. When Louis Untermeyer found 
rhymes for all those unrhymable states he 
used up all there was, and there isn’t any 
more. But oh, the infinite variety of com- 
binations in analyzed rhyme, where the bard 
is in such a state that no state is barred. 


In analyzed rhyme it looks as 
Easy as pie! One guess sets 
The unistellular Texas 
Hard against Massachusetts. 


And oh, how canny, how canny a 
Partner for Mississippi: 

Couple her with Virginia— 
And wouldn’t that make you happy? 


Now, can a sénse of duty cut 
Out the survivor? Never! 
Join the parade, Connecticut, 
And wiggle your ears for Hoover! 


Yours truly, 
THE PHENICIAN. 





The Amen Corner 


Vincent Starrett wrote, “In a big place 
like the world one likes /ittle things.” In 
baronial libraries we recall that we have 
gone along the shelves first seeking out the 
little books, There is a coziness about them, 
a snugness to the hand, that is especially 
companionable. And we have made quite a 
collection of small editions of great books. 
Of these, our choice is The World’s Classics. 
Their physical charm and editorial excel- 
lence are worthy of their interesting titles. 
Among “the great novels of all time,” listed 
by Professor W. H. E. Lamont in the New 
New York Herald Tribune the other day 
were the following:' Austen, Pride and 
Prejudice; C. Bronté, Jane Eyre; E. Bronté, 
Wuthering Heights; Thackeray, Henry Es- 
mond; Dickens, Great Expectations; Haw- 
thorne, Scarlet Letter; Melville, Moby 
Dick ; Eliot, Adam Bede; Tolstoy, War and 
Peace, and Anna Karenina® These are 
some of the most interesting novels ever 
written and at eighty cents they are cheaper 
to buy than the widely advertised Dollar 
Novels, and to our eyes make far pleasanter 
footage on the book shelves. 

But the prime purpose of small books, we 
suppose, is convenience to travellers. Cer- 
tainly we can’t imagine better train enter- 
tainment than Wilkie Collins’s Te Moon- 
stone, Stories of Crime and Detection, Wil- 
liam Meinhold’s The Amber Witch, or 
Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, Montaigne’s 
Essays, or—well, you may as well send to 
the Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, for the attractive list 
of over 375 World’s Classics titles. One of 
these little volumes should be in the pocket 
of all holiday makers. A wise golfer could 
calm his nerves and enjoy the otherwise ir- 
ritating delays on the over-crowded summer 
courses with a supply of them tucked in his 
golf-bag. 





* * * 


Ahoy! to you who are missing the fun 
of a one-man yacht for fear of heavy ex- 
penses. Mr. C. E, Tyrrell Lewis’s new 
Handyman’s Yacht Book‘ will persuade you 
that yachting is not a pastime for the rich 
alone. The book deals only with the small 
yacht, the craft that a man can handle alone, 
and with every subject likely to be useful in 
connection with-its purchase and upkeep. It 
contains fifty illustrations and a foreword 
by Lieut.-Commander E,_$. Martin. Sir 
Allen Moore’s Last Days of Mast and Sail 
also will prove splendid reading to the ship- 


minded. 
* * * 


“Zero Hour! Gray columns of smoke 
stalked forward like a row of trees set in 
motion by some magic power. The ground 
became alive with men.” Do you remem- 
ber that scene, or haven’t you yet read R. 
Stuart Wortley’s magnificent account of 
aviation in the war, “Letters from a Flying 
Officer’” If flying thrills you, or fighting, 
or accounts of strategy or courage or sports- 
manship, read this book! 


*x* * * 


“One of the finest books on tennis,” said 
an old-time champ to us not long ago, “is 
Noel and Clark’s History of Tennis.” 

“Every traveller to North Italy should 
read Maclver’s Etruscans.’ His Iron Age 
of Italy" has been described as “one of the 
most outstanding contributions ever made to 
the archeology of an area.” 

A very interesting document of the Chris- 
tian Church and its hatred for its enemy is 
Gollancz’s Julian the Apostate.’ 

Dr. J. Stephenson’s work on The Oligo- 
chaeta” deals with worms up to eleven feet 
in length. 

It has been reported that a Sunday school 
teacher read “Where Love Is, God Is” to the 
children in his class. They were eager to 
read the other stories in the volume 
(World’s Classics edition of Tolstoy’s 
Twenty-Three Tales"), and the book was 
lent to them. When it was returned it was 
found that it had “gone round the whole 
village and been read by every family, par- 
ents as well as children, and been the subject 
of much talk or discussion.” 

A book primarily for the layman who 
yearns to form some ideas of the tendencies 
of modern science, but does not wish to de- 
vote more than a single evening to the grat- 
ification of this desire, is Buckingham’s 
Matter and Radiation.” Without using 
mathematics, the author has tried to put in 
words of one syllable, so to speak, the whole 
story of the development of modern physics, 
within the space of less than 150 pages. 
The book has real merit and real usefulness. 

—THE OXONIAN. 


() Each Sc. (7) 2 vols. in one, $3.00. ®)2 
vols. each SQc. (*) $4.25. (°) $2.50. (*% $45.00, 
(7) $2.00. (*) $28.00. (*) $5.00. (°) $20.00. @) 


8c. (2) $3.00. 
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